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INTRODUCTION 


The  displacement  of  lower  income  households  from  revitalizing  neighbor- 
hoods in  San  Francisco  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  significant  prob- 
lems the  city  must  face  in  designing  and  implementing  housing  and  community 
development  programs.  The  1981  Preliminary  Proposal  for  the  Community  De- 
velopment Program  acknowledges  the  need  to  redirect  the  city's  housing 
improvement  and  rehabilitation  programs.  In  the  1980 's,  "a  new  dimension 
is  recommended  to  be  added  to  the  city's  housing  finance  policy.  It  should 
seek  to  preserve  affordable  housing  opportunities  for  a wide  range  of  types 
of  households,  in  addition  to  maintaining  and  improving  housing  conditions, 
the  city's  housing  finance  policy  should  become  focused  on  anti-displacement 
strategies  as  opposed  to  reinvestment  strategies."  Despite  this  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  developing  such  strategies,  an  understanding  of 
the  dynamics  of  displacement  in  San  Francisco  remains  elusive. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  gather  as  much  information  as  possible 
about  the  processes  of  reinvestment  and  displacement  in  the  city.  Document- 
ing the  type,  magnitude,  location  and  impacts  of  displacement  is  crucial 
before  the  city's  policies  and  programs  can  be  evaluated  and  effective  anti- 
displacement strategies  can  be  designed. 

The  first  step  in  this  effort  to  investigate  the  extent  of  displace- 
ment in  San  Francisco  is  to  define  the  problem.  George  and  Eunice  Grier 
have  articulated  perhaps  the  most  useful  and  accurate  definition  of  displace 
ment  in  "Urban  Displacement:  A Reconnaissance,"  March  1978,  as  follows: 

The  process  which  takes  place  when  any  household  is  forced  to  move 
from  its  residence  by  conditions  which  affect  the  dwelling  or  its 
immediate  surroundings,  and  which  are  beyond  the  household's 
reasonable  ability  to  control  or  prevent;  occur  despite  the  house- 
hold's having  met  all  previously  imposed  conditions  of  occupancy; 
and  make  continued  occupancy  of  that  household  impossible,  hazard- 
ous, or  unaffordable. 

As  described  above,  displacement  includes  those  situations  in  which 
individuals  or  families  are  forced  from  their  residences  because  of  land- 
lord disinvestment  or  building  abandonment  or  public  acquisition  of 
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property  for  another  use,  or  a number  of  other  causes.  In  San  Francisco, 
however,  reinvestment  activities  are  more  likely  to  cause  widespread  dis- 
placement than  building  disinvestment  or  abandonment.  The  focus  of  this 
report  and  subsequent  analysis  or  program  design,  therefore,  is  with  dis- 
placement that  results  from  neighborhood  revitalization  and  reinvestment. 

The  relationship  between  reinvestment  activities  and  displacement  has 
been  documented  and  described  by  a number  of  government  and  private  studies.^ 
The  scenario  proceeds  generally  as  follows:  As  a central  city  neighborhood 

becomes  more  attractive  to  middle  and  upper  income  people,  values  and  prices 
are  bid  up  accordingly.  Existing  lower  income  residents  are  not  able  to 
compete  successfully  for  the  same  housing  with  persons  who  have  more  money. 
This  process  of  neighborhood  revitalization  has  raised  the  issue  of  defining 
and  protecting  the  rights  and  capacities  of  existing  lower-income  residents 
to  stay  in  a neighborhood,  even  as  reinvestment  activities  proceed  and  hous- 
ing values  and  costs  rise. 

The  various  stages  of  this  revitalization  process  usually  occur  in  a 
given  neighborhood  over  a period  of  years.  As  revitalization  proceeds,  dis- 
placement or  forced  relocation  of  residents  may  result  due  to  the  following 
factors : 

• renters  are  evicted  because  a building  is  rehabilitated,  con- 
verted to  another  use,  converted  to  a condominium  or  coopera- 
tive, demolished,  or  decreased  in  size  (number  of  units); 

• renters  are  forced  to  move  in  response  to  an  increase  in  rent 
which  exceeds  the  amount  of  household  income  they  are  able  to 
afford  for  housing. 

Homeowners  are  also  subject  to  displacement  in  a revitalizing  neighbor- 
hood as  housing  values  rise  and  rising  property  taxes  may  force  a resident 
to  move.  However,  in  San  Francisco,  Proposition  13  has  mitigated  this 


See  for  example,  Phillip  Clay,  The  Neighborhood  Renewal  Game:  Middle 

Class  Resettlement  and  Incumbent  Upgrading  in  the  1970 's,  1979;  George  and 
Eunice  Grier,  "Urban  Displacement:  A Reconnaissance,"  1978;  National 

Urban  Coalition,  "Displacement:  City  Neighborhoods  in  Transition,"  1978; 

Howard  J.  Sumka  and  Biliana  Cicon-Sain,  "Displacement  in  Revitalizing 
Neighborhoods:  A Review  and  Research  Strategy,"  1978;  Seattle  Office  of 

Policy  Planning,  Seattle  Displacement  Study,  1979. 
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problem.  Because  renters  comprise  over  60%  of  the  city's  residents,  they 
are  the  primary  focus  of  concern  in  this  displacement  project. 

The  immediate  causes  of  displacement  resulting  from  revitalization  can 
be  further  categorized  as  follows: 

• building-specific  reinvestment  displacement  involving  house- 
holds evicted  due  directly  to  housing  renovation/conversion, 
or  households  that  are  forced  to  move  due  to  unaffordable  rent 
increases  that  result  directly  from  the  housing  renovation/ 
conversion; 

• neighborhood-specific  revitalization  displacement  involving 
households  that  are  forced  to  move  due  to  unaffordable  rent 
increases  in  unimproved  buildings  located  in  neighborhoods 
experiencing  widespread  building  renovation  conversion;  and 

• citywide  housing  market  displacement  involving  households 
that  are  forced  to  move  due  to  unaffordable  rent  increases  in 
increasingly  valuable  housing  caused  by  increasing  demand  for  slowly 
expanding  housing  supply  not  directly  associated  with  building 
reinvestment  or  neighborhood  revitalization. 

These  categories  illustrate  the  range  of  situations  in  which  displace- 
ment can  occur  as  a result  of  revitalization.  These  three  types  of  dis- 
placement call  for  different  approaches  and  strategies  to  eliminate  or 
mitigate  forced  relocation. 

Displacement  is  distinguished  from  normal  market  turnover  because  of 
the  involuntary  nature  of  the  move.  Any  household  that  chooses  to  move 
from  or  within  a revitalizing  neighborhood  is  not  displaced.  The  signifi- 
cant advantages  of  improved  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions  from  rein- 
vestment activities,  then,  are  qualified  by  the  human  costs  involved  for  any 
individual  or  family  who  is  not  able  to  remain  and  benefit  from  a better 
neighborhood  and  must  face  the  trauma  of  relocating.  Given  this  definition 
and  abbreviated  description  of  the  process,  it  appears  that  lower  income 
renters  are  most  vulnerable  to  displacement.  The  next  task  is  to  identify 
the  extent  and  location  of  displacement  in  San  Francisco. 


Displacement  Issues 


There  are  two  principal  clusters  of  issues  surrounding  displacement 
which  this  report  addresses.  The  first  set  of  issues  concerns  the  identi- 
fication and  measurement  of  displacement.  Particular  questions  include  the 
fol lowing : 

• Is  displacement,  as  defined,  occurring? 

• If  so,  to  what  extent  is  it  occurring? 

• In  which  neighborhoods  in  the  city  is  most  of  the  displace- 
ment occurring  now  and  likely  to  occur  in  the  future? 

• l\Tiat  are  the  effects  of  displacement  on  the  residents  and 
neighborhoods? 

• Does  most  displacement  result  from  building  specific  rein- 
vestment, neighborhood  revitalization  or  citywide  housing 
market  inflation? 

The  second  cluster  of  issues  concerns  the  extent  to  which  city  housing 
programs  and  legislative  ordinances  have  contributed  to  or  inhibited 
displacement . 

• Have  these  programs  directly  or  indirectly  affected  the  ex- 
tent, location  or  impacts  of  displacement  in  San  Francisco? 

• Do  the  neighborhoods  in  which  local  programs  have  operated 
experience  more  or  less  displacement? 

• Do  these  programs  stimulate  reinvestment  to  the  point  that  the 
displacement  of  lower  income  residents  is  accelerated  or  in- 
creased? 

This  report  is  an  attempt  to  answer  these  questions.  Given  the  absence 
of  relevant  information,  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  exact  and  quantitative 
responses.  Resolution  of  the  second  set  of  issues  is  even  more  difficult 
because  of  the  need  to  isolate  the  impact  of  programs  from  other  revitali- 
zation dynamics.  However,  by  examining  the  process  of  investment  in  San 
Francisco  and  comparing  different  neighborhoods,  the  changes  over  time  can 
be  documented,  and  more  informed  answers  can  be  reached. 
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Methodological  Issues 

It  is  clear  from  the  definition  and  itemization  of  issues  that  it  is 
an  extremely  difficult  task  to  identify  the  number  of  households  who  are 
forced  to  relocate  as  a result  of  building-specific,  neighborhood-wide  or 
citywide  revitalization  activities.  Identifying  the  causes  and  related 
impacts  further  complicates  the  effort.  A survey  of  a sample  of  households 
in  the  city  over  a period  of  years  would  provide  the  best  quantifiable  data 
for  the  direct  measurement  of  displacement.  The  next  best  option  would  be 
a survey  of  households  at  a given  point  in  time  to  produce  information  on 
mobility  patterns.  Such  a study  has  been  completed  recently  for  Hayes 
Valley,  as  reported  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report. 

The  purpose  and  limitations  of  this  project  do  not  permit  the  kind  of 
research  necessary  for  such  surveys.  It  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a baseline  of  information  on  the  dynamics  of  revitalization  and  patterns 
of  displacement  to  the  extent  possible  without  primary  data  collection.  To 
this  end  a variety  of  information  sources  are  described  and  analyzed  in  the 
following  chapters.  None  of  these  sources  documents  definitively  whether, 
where  or  how  displacement  is  taking  place.  Instead  this  report  includes  a 
systematic  examination  of  existing  data,  secondary  studies  and  analysis  of 
a series  of  interviews  with  relevant  actors  in  order  to  establish  patterns 
of  revitalization  and  subsequent  displacement  across  the  city. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a review  of  loan  activity  in  San  Francisco 
based  on  the  California  Department  of  Savings  and  Loan  Association  Loan 
Register.  This  register  contains  data  derived  from  disclosure  information 
provided  quarterly  by  all  state-chartered  savings  and  loan  associations  on 
loan  transactions  as  well  as  on  subject  properties  and  borrowers.  By  com- 
paring loan  activity  across  neighborhoods  of  the  city,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  patterns  and  levels  of  investment  over  a five-year  time  period. 
These  data  are  supplemented  by  a cursory  review  of  other  studies  of  con- 
dominium conversions,  speculation  and  public  programs,  highlighting  how  each 
of  these  factors  can  contribute  to  displacement. 

The  second  chapter  deals  with  a review  of  rent  levels  and  income  levels 
in  San  Francisco  over  the  past  five  years.  Particularly  because  tenants  are 
so  vulnerable  to  being  relocated  it  is  important  to  determine  the  impact 
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of  rising  rents  in  relation  to  incomes.  If  incomes  are  not  increasing  as 
quickly  as  rents  then  the  potential  for  displacement  is  higher.  Alternatively, 
if  rents  are  rising  less  quickly  than  incomes,  then  increasing  housing  costs 
are  not  as  harmful  to  residents.  The  liabilities  with  making  such  judgments 
on  an  aggregated  city\vide  basis  is  that  the  impacts  upon  any  particular  in- 
come group  cannot  be  identified. 

The  third  chapter  contains  a more  in-depth  view  of  certain  neighbor- 
hoods through  qualitative  reports  from  a series  of  interviews  with  lenders, 
realtors  and  community  groups.  The  neighborhood  profiles  derived  from  these 
interviews  describe  neighborhood  changes  and  the  process  of  displacement 
according  to  the  perceptions  of  those  interviewed.  The  final  profile,  how- 
ever, summarizes  the  results  of  a HUD-funded  National  Institute  for  Advanced 
Studies  (NIAS)  contract  which  reports  on  displacement  from  actual  primary 
data. 
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CHAPTER  1 

REINVESTMENT  ACTIVITY  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
ANALYSIS  OF  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  DATA 

There  are  a number  of  indicators  available  for  determining  where  and 
to  what  extent  residents  of  San  Froicisco  are  investing  in  housing.  Because 
neighborhood  revitalization  is  dependent  upon  the  availability  of  financing, 
examining  loan  activity  over  time  and  across  areas  of  the  city  is  one  method 
of  identifying  investment  patterns.  The  state  chartered  savings  and  loan 
association  loan  register  is  a particularly  valuable  source  of  data  on  real 
estate  transactions  because  it  includes  information  on  loans  made  (dollar 
amount,  type  of  loan,  interest  rate,  term  fees),  the  subject  property  (loca- 
tion, sales  price,  age,  area)  and  the  borrower  (total  family  income,  ethnicity, 
sex,  age).  In  addition,  these  data  represent  a large  portion  of  lending  in- 
stitution-financed real  estate  investment  activity.  It  is  estimated  that 
state-chartered  associations  have  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  savings 
deposits  in  the  state,  a ratio  that  is  maintained  in  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco.  Savings  deposits  correspond  roughly  to  levels  of  real 
estate  loan  business. 

By  examining  a number  of  these  factors  over  a period  of  five  years 
across  areas  of  the  city,  it  is  possible  to  determine  relative  levels  of 
investment  activity.  These  data  are  considerably  more  comprehensive  and  re- 
liable in  the  later  years,  1977-1979,  than  in  1975  and  1976. 

In  order  to  study  change  across  San  Francisco  neighborhoods  from  1975 
to  1979,  we  analyzed  the  following  variables: 

• frequency  of  loan  transactions  per  number  of  housing  units; 

• appraised  value  of  properties  involved  in  loan  transactions; 

• total  household  incomes  of  borrowers; 
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• monthly  mortgage  payments  per  unit  for  owner- occupied  and 
rental  properties  required  of  borrowers;  and 

• ethnicity  of  borrowers. 

These  variables  were  examined  for  the  15  Planning  Districts  established  by 
the  Department  of  City  Planning  as  well  as  for  selected  Office  of  Community 
Development  (OCD)  target  Program  Areas.  These  Program  Areas  are  the 
Neighborhood  Strategy  Areas  (NSA's)  and  Neighborhood  Improvement  Areas 
(NIA's)  established  in  the  1979  CDBG  three-year  plan.^ 

There  are  three  levels  of  analysis  undertaken  with  these  data  in  this 
chapter.  First,  the  aggregated  information  on  a citywide  basis  is  described. 
Second,  for  each  of  the  variables  except  ethnicity,  the  absolute  level  or 
average  for  each  Planning  District  or  Program  area  are  ranked  and  compared 
with  the  citywide  mean.  The  purpose  of  these  comparisons  is  to  sort  out 
areas  where  levels  of  loan  activity,  mean  appraised  values,  average  borrower 
income,  and  monthly  debt  service  are  highest  and  fall  above  citywide  levels 
or  averages.  These  are  considered  high  investment  activity  areas  where  any 
existing  lower  income  residents  would  likely  be  forced  to  absorb  increasing 
housing  costs  or  relocate. 

Finally,  the  relative  rates  of  change  for  these  variables  from  1975  to 
1979  in  each  Planning  District  and  Program  Area  are  examined  and  compared. 
Displacement  is  most  likely  in  those  areas  where  there  have  been  the  fastest 
increases,  or  highest  rates  of  change.  Existing  lower  income  residents  must 
adjust  to  these  rapid  increases  in  housing  values  and  turnover  by  paying  a 
higher  portion  of  their  income  or  by  relocating. 

Summary  of  Citywide  Findings 

On  a citywide  basis,  findings  from  these  savings  and  loan  data  support 
the  general  perceptions  that  housing  costs  and  values  in  San  Francisco  are 
escalating  rapidly  and  that  high  income  households  are  purchasing  housing 
in  virtually  all  areas  of  the  city.  Gressel , Gressel,  Slater,  Inc.  analy- 
ses of  these  data  from  two  quarters  of  1977  and  1979  have  substantiated 

^Although  these  target  neighborhoods  were  not  designated  until  1979, 
they  include  most  areas  where  the  FACE,  RAP,  model  cities  or  urban  renewal 
programs  operated. 
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these  perceptions  o£  high  income  buyers  purchasing  very  high  cost  housing. 

Table  I-l  illustrates  the  citywide  levels  of  loan  activity,  average 
appraised  values,  average  borrower  incomes,  and  average  monthly  loan  pay- 
ments . 

The  first  variable,  loan  activity,  represents  the  percent  of  housing 
units  in  the  city  (totalling  approximately  320,000  units)  for  which  a loan 
for  purchase,  improvement,  construction  or  refinancing  was  secured  at  a 
state-chartered  savings  and  loan.  As  shown,  these  percents  ranged  from 
about  1/2%  to  2%,  or  from  1600  to  6400  transactions  annually.  As  noted 
above,  these  transactions  represent  about  2/3  of  all  loan  transactions 
through  lending  institutions  in  the  city.^  The  second  variable,  average 

appraised  value,  is  the  appraisal  determined  by  the  lender,  not  an  official 
2 

city  assessment.  The  third  variable,  average  borrower  monthly  income, 
represents  the  income  of  borrowers  who  are  securing  a loan  for  their  prin- 
cipal residence  (owners)  and  excludes  those  who  are  borrowing  for  investment 
properties.  In  the  fourth  category  are  shown  the  average  monthly  loan  pay- 
ments per  unit , i.e.,  not  by  structure,  to  support  new  loans  for  owner- 
occupied  properties  as  well  as  rental  properties. 

It  appears  from  Table  I-l  that  appraised  values  of  properties  involved 
in  loan  transactions  are  on  average  very  high,  and,  more  importantly,  have 
increased  at  rates  over  22%  since  1977.  Total  houshold  incomes  of  all 
borrowers  who  are  owner-occupants  are  also  very  high,  averaging  $3,443  per 
month  or  over  $41,300  per  year  in  1979.  This  figure  is  much  higher  than  the 
HUD-established  median  income  of  $23,400  for  a household  of  four  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  one  of  the  highest  median  income  figures  for  any  area  in 
the  country.  Although  1977  marked  a decline  in  average  borrower  incomes, 
they  have  increased  over  15%  per  year  since  then. 

Because  of  high  property  values  and  resultant  loan  amounts,  monthly 
mortgage  payments  have  increased  annually  by  close  to  22%  on  average  for 
owner  occupants  and  over  33%  a year  on  average  for  rental  properties.  Debt 
service  per  unit  for  new  loans  in  owner-occupied  properties  is  consistently 

^Given  that  this  is  not  the  universe  of  investment  activities,  these 
figures  are  only  useful  for  cross-year  and  cross-neighborhood  comparisons. 

2 

These  appraisals  may  be  conservative  estimates  of  market  value  given 
lender's  bias  to  minimize  risk. 


AverafiC  Loan  and  Borrower  Cliaracteristics , 
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higher  than  loan  payments  per  unit  for  rental  properties  until  1979.  Debt 
service  levels  average  $663  in  owner-occupied  properties  and  $855  for 
rental  properties  per  unit  in  1979.  Assuming  that  housing  costs  should  not 
exceed  25%  of  household  income,  a minimum  income  of  over  $31,800  on  average 
would  be  required  for  owners  to  cover  loan  payments  for  their  principal 
residence.  In  rental  housing  an  owner  would  need  to  charge  $855  on  average 
per  unit  in  rents  in  order  to  cover  only  the  properties'  debt  service.  A 
renter  would  need  over  $41,000  in  annual  houshold  income  to  support  such  a 
rent  level.  For  further  discussion  on  citywide  rent  level  increases,  see 
the  following  Chapter  II  of  this  report. 

As  shown  in  Table  1-2,  the  ethnic  composition  of  borrowers  has  remained 
fairly  stable  from  1976  to  1979.^  Around  40%  of  all  borrowers  have  been 
non-white,  indicating  the  diversity  of  San  Francisco's  population.  Among 
the  minorities,  over  one-fifth  of  the  borrowers  are  Asian  and  both  black 
and  Spanish  descent  borrowers  comprise  8%  of  households  receiving  real 
estabe  loans.  It  is  interesting  to  note  even  as  costs  of  financing  have 
risen,  Asian  and  Spanish-speaking  households  have  continued  to  comprise  a 
stable  percentage  of  real  estate  investors  in  the  city.  In  1979,  the  per- 
centage of  black  borrowers  has  varied,  peaking  at  over  9%  in  1978  but  drop- 
ping to  8%  in  1979. 

IVhat  might  these  figures  mean  in  terms  of  displacement?  Because  they 
represent  citywide  data,'  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  mobility  patterns 
or  whether  households  are  being  forced  to  move.  However,  it  is  notable  that 
the  costs  of  property  transactions  represented  by  appraised  values  and  debt 
service  requirements  are  very  high  on  an  average  basis  for  the  entire  dity. 
Although  these  figures  are  only  for  properties  which  are  involved  in  lend- 
ing institution-financed  transactions,  they  do  substantiate  the  generally 
recognized  over-heated  nature  of  the  San  Francisco  housing  market.  These 
trends  in  investment  properties  are  particularly  important  for  tenants  who  are 
potentially  impacted  when  the  sale  of  their  building  requires  a new  loan  with 
increased  monthly  payments,  or  when  an  improvement  loan  or  refinancing  in- 
creases the  monthly  debt  service.  The  high  average  level  of  loan  payments 
in  San  Francisco  indicates  upward  pressure  on  rents.  It  is  also  notable 

^Ethnicity  is  not  included  in  1975  data. 
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Table  1-2 

Borrower  Ethnicity 
San  Francisco 


1976^ 

1977 

1978 

1979 

American  Indian 

.1 

.1 

.4 

.2 

Asian 

19.1 

21.4 

20.4 

23.8 

Black 

7.5 

7.1 

9.4 

8.0 

Spanish 

7.5 

8.1 

8.1 

8.3 

IVhite 

60.0 

56.2 

58.8 

57.2 

0 th  er 

5.8 

7.1 

2.9 

2.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

^Data  missing  for  73.1%  of  the  cases. 
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that  the  annual  incomes  of  owners  who  are  securing  loans  for  their  resi- 
dences are  on  average  in  1979  over  $18,000  higher  than  the  median  income 
in  the  Bay  Area  (family  of  four) . Although  these  figures  do  not  indicate 
any  cause  of  displacement,  they  do  point  to  a housing  market  that  is  domi- 
nated by  very  high  income  borrowers  in  which  any  potential  moderate  or  lower 
income  ovmer  must  compete. 

In  the  following  sections,  these  data  are  disaggregated  for  the  15 
Planning  Districts  shown  in  Figure  1 as  well  as  for  the  15  Program  Areas 
(NSA's  and  NIA* *s)  shown  in  Figure  2.  These  comparisons  of  different  areas 
of  the  city  allow  analysis  of  changes  in  loan  activity,  values,  incomes  and 
debt  service  levels  across  neighborhoods  of  the  city  for  five  years.  The 
patterns  which  emerge  indicate  areas  where  investment  activities  may  lead 
to  forced  relocation  of  lower  income  residents  due  to  evictions  or  unafford- 
able rent  increases. 

Comparison  of  Planning  Districts 

Tables  1-3,  1-4,  1-5  and  1-6  show  the  loan  activity,  average  appraised 
property  values,  average  monthly  income  and  average  loan  payments  for  owner 
and  rental  properties  in  all  Planning  Districts  for  the  past  five  years.  In 
general,  the  following  findings  emerge  from  these  data. 

• 1977  was  a peak  year  for  loan  activity  in  all  Planning  Districts. 

The  largest  percentage  of  loan  transactions  per  housing  units  in 
most  districts  occurred  in  1977  (Table  1-3). 

• The  highest  activity  Planning  Districts,  i.e.,  those  where  the 
highest  percentage  of  housing  units  were  involved  in  loan 
transactions,  were  South  Central,  Outer  Sunset,  Inner  Sunset, 
and  Bemal  Heights  in  all  five  years  (Table  1-3)  . 

• With  few  exceptions,  appraised  property  values  have  increased  in 
all  Planning  Districts.  The  Districts  in  which  values  are  high- 
est include  Richmond,  Marina,  Northeast,  Ingleside,  Inner  Sunset 
and  Outer  Sunset  and  Central  (Table  1-4) . 

• Owner  occupant  borrowers'  incomes  have  also  increased  almost 
without  exception  from  1976  to  1979  as  would  be  expected. 


Figure  1.  Planning  Districts 
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Figure  2.  Program  Areas 


Locations  of  Neighborhood  Strategy  Areas  and 
Neighborhood  Improveinent  Areas 


NEIGHBORHOOD  STRATEGY  AREAS  NEIGHBORHOOD  IMPROVEMENT  AREAS 


1. 

Upper  Ashbury  RAP  Area 

A. 

2. 

North  of  Market  RAP  Area 

B. 

3. 

Western  Addition 

C. 

4. 

Bay view-Hun tens  Point 

D, 

5. 

Inner  Mission 

E. 

6. 

Hayes  Valley 

F. 

7. 

Chinatown 

G. 

H. 

I. 


Inner  Richmond  RAP  Area 
Mission  District 
Potrero  Hill 
Outer  Chinatown 

Oceanview-Merced  Heights-Ingl eside 
South  of  Market 
Bernal  Heights 
Visitacion  Valley 
Northeast  Waterfront 


Loan  Activity:  Percent  llousiriR  Units  with  New  Loans 

Planning  Districts 
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+ indicates  whether  figure  is  above  citywide  figure. 


Average  Appraised  Property  Values  C$) 
Planning  Districts 
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indicate  whether  figure  is  above  cityivide  figure. 
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indicate  whether  figure  is  above  citywide  figure. 
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Table  1-6 

Average  Monthly  Loan  Payment  Per  Unit  ($) 
Planning  Districts 


1975^ 

1976^ 

Change 

1977 

% 

Change 

1978 

Change 

1979 

Change 

Average  Annual 
Rate  of  Change 

Richmond 

Owner 

316  t 

519f 

64.2 

494  + 

-4.8 

591  + 

19.6 

773  + 

30.7 

27.4 

Rental 

520  + 

64.5 

569  + 

9.4 

581  + 

2.1 

1283  + 

120.8 

49.2 

Marina 

Ch^mer 

421  t 

689  + 

63.5 

669  + 

-2.9 

877  + 

31.1 

162 

19.9 

27.9  ■ 

Rental 

399  + 

-5.2 

419  + 

5.0 

339 

-19.1 

525 

54.8 

8.9 

Northeast 

Owner 

351  + 

583  + 

66.1 

591  + 

1.3 

788  + 

33.3 

953  + 

20.9 

30.4 

Rental 

198 

-56.4 

289 

45.9 

397 

37.3 

535 

34.7 

15.4 

Downtoim 

Oimer 

121 

114 

-5.7 

233 

104.0 

264 

13.3 

561 

112.5 

56.0 

Rental 

81 

-33.1 

114 

40.7 

190 

66.6 

148 

-22.1 

11.1 

Western  Addition 

Chmer 

254 

400  + 

57.5 

330 

-17.5 

437 

32.4 

586 

34.1 

26.6 

Rental 

256 

.78 

237 

-7.4 

264 

11.4 

572 

116.6 

30.3 

Buena  Vista 

Owner 

247 

380  + 

53.8 

389 

2.3 

453 

16.4 

578 

27.6 

25.0 

Rental 

219 

-11.3 

259 

18.2 

288 

11.1 

411 

42.7 

15.2 

Central 

Owner 

296 

431  + 

45.6 

432  + 

.23 

523  + 

21.1 

920  + 

75.9 

35.7 

Rental 

269 

-9.1 

422  + 

56.9 

713  + 

68.9 

709 

-56.0 

29.0 

Mission 

Owner 

185 

253 

36.7 

268 

5.9 

334 

24.6 

563 

68.6 

33.9 

Rental 

190 

2.7 

260 

36.8 

289 

11.1 

437 

51.2 

25.4 

South  of  Market 

Owner 

201 

572  + 

99.6 

288 

-49.6 

501  + 

73.9 

629 

25.5 

37.3 

Rental 

864  + 

329.8 

261 

-69.8 

472  + 

80.8 

1407  + 

198.1 

135.0 

South  Bayshore 

Owner 

300 

249 

-17.0 

269 

8.0 

286 

63.0 

433 

51.4 

12.2 

Rental 

306 

2.0 

217 

-29.1 

294 

35.4 

851 

189.4 

49.4 

Bernal  Heights 

Owner 

252 

249 

-1.9 

303 

21.6 

388 

28.1 

530 

36.6 

21.1 

Rental 

306 

21.4 

384  + 

25.5 

299 

-22.1 

1058  + 

253.8 

69.6 

South  Central 

Owner 

242 

291 

20.2 

362 

24.4 

425 

17.4 

569 

33.9 

24.0 

Rental 

371  + 

53.4 

358 

3.5 

386 

7.8 

877  + 

127.2 

48.0 

Ingleside 

Owner 

324  + 

342 

5.5 

385  + 

12.6 

465 

20.7 

640 

37.6 

19.1 

Rental 

309 

-4.6 

689  + 

122.0 

892  + 

29.4 

157 

-82.4 

16.1 

Inner  Sunset 

Owner 

447  + 

461  + 

3.1 

513  + 

11.3 

626  + 

22.0 

902  + 

44.1 

20.1 

Rental 

346  + 

24.8 

689  + 

99.1 

561  + 

18.6 

860  + 

53.2 

39.6 

Outer  Sunset 

Owner 

299 

390  + 

30.4 

416  + 

6.7 

499  + 

19.9 

704  + 

41.1 

24.5 

Rental 

485  + 

62.2 

419  + 

-13.6 

396 

-5.4 

621 

56.8 

25.0 

CITYIVIDE 

0\mer 

303 

366 

20.8 

401 

9.5 

494 

23.2 

663 

34.2 

21.9 

Rental 

333 

9.5 

383 

15.0 

439 

14.6 

855 

94.7 

33.6 

+ indicate  whether  figure  is  above  cit>nvide  figure. 


Aggregated  for  both  owner  and  rental. 
’Data  missing  for  67.5%  of  cases. 
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Incomes  are  increasing  at  a greater  rate  each  year  in  the  Rich- 
mond, Buena  Vista,  Bernal  Heights,  Ingleside  and  the  Inner  and 
Outer  Sunset.  In  the  Mission  and  the  Marina,  however,  incomes 
are  going  up  more  slowly  over  time  (Table  1-5) . 

• Districts  where  the  highest  income  households  are  investing  in 
real  estate  include  the  Richmond,  Marina,  Northeast,  Western 
Addition,  Buena  Vista  and  Inner  Sunset.  In  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts, the  average  borrower  household  income  in  1979  exceeds 
$48,000  per  year  (Table  1-5). 

• Required  debt  service  levels  for  new  loans  in  owner-occupied 
housing  are  on  average  highest  in  the  Marina,  Northeast,  Central, 
Ingleside,  Inner  Sunset  and  Outer  Sunset  over  the  five-year  period. 
In  rental  housing,  debt  service  levels  for  new  loans  are  highest 
on  average  in  Richmond,  Northeast,  Central  and  Inner  Sunset  (Table 
1-6). 

• In  1979  debt  service  per  unit  in  rental  housing  exceeds  $1,000  a 
month  for  new  loans  in  Richmond,  South  of  Market  and  Bernal 
Heights.  In  South  of  Market  these  data  show  up  because  of  a 
relatively  small  number  of  loans  in  single  family  and  2 to  4 unit 
properties.  In  the  Richmond,  average  debt  service  levels  for  loans 
secured  in  1979  are  also  very  high  for  single  family  and  2 to  4 unit 
rental  properties,  which  comprise  20%  of  all  loan  transactions.  In 
Bernal  Heights,  debt  service  for  1979  loans  exceeds  $1,000  a month 
for  all  types  of  rental  properties;  these  transactions  represent 
only  about  10%  of  the  total  number  of  loans,  however  (Table  1-6). 

According  to  the  hypothesis  described  briefly  in  the  introduction,  dis- 
placement is  most  likely  to  occur  in  areas  where  high  levels  of  investment 
or  reinvestment  are  taking  place  assuming  that  lower  income  households  re- 
side there.  It  would  appear  then  that  South  Central,  Outer  Sunset,  Inner 
Sunset  and  Bernal  Heights  where  the  largest  proportion  of  housing  units  were 
involved  in  loan  transactions  would  be  areas  where  displacement  is  possible. 
Another  indicator  of  displacement  in  the  Richmond,  Buena  Vista,  Bernal 
Heights,  Ingleside  and  the  Inner  and  Outer  Sunset  is  that  owners'  incomes 
are  increasing  most  rapidly.  It  is  not  possible  to  identify  whether  or  not 
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these  are  new  neighborhood  residents  who  may  be  displacing  others,  however. 
Perhaps  the  most  useful  indicator  of  potential  displacement  is  the  average 
debt  service  levels  in  rental  housing.  If  an  owner  adjusts  rents  upward 
to  cover  debt  service,  then  average  rent  levels  in  all  Districts  exceed  25% 
of  the  median  monthly  income  for  the  Bay  Area  ($487)  with  the  exception  of 
Downtown,  Buena  Vista,  Mission  and  Ingleside.  Furthermore,  the  significant 
increases  in  payments  for  new  loans  over  time  in  most  Planning  Districts 
would  indicate  upward  pressure  on  rents  over  the  past  five  years. 

A more  effective  method  of  looking  at  investment  indicators  across 
planning  districts  is  to  compare  them  to  the  citywide  levels  of  loan  activity, 
and  average  values,  borrowers'  income  and  loan  payments.  The  first  step  is 
to  identify  those  Planning  Districts  where  the  level  of  loan  activity  exceeds 
cit>nvide  levels  and  where  the  average  appraised  value  of  properties  for 
which  loans  are  secured,  average  borrower  income  and  average  monthly  debt 
service  for  new  loans  exceed  the  respective  citywide  means  from  1975  to 
1979.  These  comparisons  are  shown  in  Tables  1-3,  1-4,  1-5  and  1-6  by  the 
arrows.  Table  1-7  groups  all  of  this  information  together  for  five  years 
and  indicates  some  interesting  trends  with  respect  to  displacement. 

Richmond,  Marina  and  Northeast,  all  higher  income  Planning  Districts, 
show  up  with  high  property  values,  borrower  incomes  and  debt  service  pay- 
ments for  five  years.  Displacement  is  not  as  likely  where  little  change  has 
occurred,  in  the  wealthier  neighborhoods  of  the  city. 

Central,  Ingleside,  Inner  Sunset  and  Outer  Sunset  have  experienced 
higher  rates  of  loan  activity  than  the  Districts  noted  above.  Central  and 
Inner  Sunset  exhibit  property  values,  borrower  incomes  and  loan  payments  in 
o\^mership  housing  that  are  higher  than  citywide  averages  while  Ingleside  and 
Inner  Sunset  show  up  with  higher  rental  housing  loan  payments.  Displacement 
is  possible  assuming  that  these  indicators  for  properties  with  new  loans  are 
higher  than  the  existing  property  values,  debt  service  levels  and  resident 
incomes . 

The  Districts  which  would  potentially  be  experiencing  the  most  dis- 
placement are  Buena  Vista,  Bernal  Heights  and  South  Central.  First,  loan 
activity  is  high  and  exceeds  citywide  means.  Second,  average  incomes  of 
residents  taking  out  new  loans  for  their  residences  have  moved  from  below 
citywide  levels  to  above  citywide  levels  in  the  last  five  years.  Finally, 
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debt  service  payments  in  rental  housing  have  also  advanced  above  citywide 
levels  on  average.  These  indicators  seem  to  describe  revitalizing  neigh- 
borhoods. As  wealthier  residents  own  or  improve  housing  and  increasing  loan 
payments  place  greater  upward  pressures  on  rent  levels,  displacement  of  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  compete  in  the  market  is  likely. 

Table  1-8  displays  the  average  annual  rates  of  change  for  five  years 
for  all  Planning  Districts.  The  relative  rates  at  which  any  of  these 
variables  are  increasing  are  perhaps  one  of  the  most  reliable  signs  of 
revitalization  and  possible  displacement  in  an  area.  It  is  the  upward 
change  on  any  of  these  variables  that  indicate  possible  relocation  of  lower 
income  residents. 

Table  1-9  shows  the  relative  rankings  of  the  rates  of  change  for  all 
five  variables.  Initially,  the  most  striking  aspect  of  these  rankings  is 
that  the  Planning  Districts  which  are  changing  the  fastest,  i.e.,  at  the 
greatest  rates  of  change  from  1975-1979,  are  not  the  Planning  Districts 
which  showed  up  in  the  first  comparisons  as  having  the  greatest  values, 
income  or  loan  payments.  In  other  words,  the  Districts  in  which  investment 
activities  were  at  the  lowest  levels  are  increasing  at  the  greatest  rates 
of  change.  This  would  indicate  that  areas  such  as  South  of  Market,  Western 
Addition,  Downtown  and  Bernal  Heights  are  "catching  up"  with  other  Districts 
in  the  city. 

As  shown  in  Table  1-9,  Western  Addition  and  South  of  Market  show  up 
among  the  eight  highest  ranked  Planning  Districts  for  average  annual  rates 
of  change  of  all  five  variables.  Downtown,  Bernal  Heights  and  Central  show 
up  with  high  rates  of  change  for  four  variables.  The  combination  of  rapidly 
increasing  loan  activity,  appraised  values,  borrowers’  incomes  and  loan  pay- 
ments indicate  a high  likelihood  of  lower  income  residents  in  these  Planning 
Districts,  especially  Western  Addition,  South  of  Market,  Downtown,  Bernal 
Heights  and  Central,  being  replaced  by  higher  income  residents.  Although 
it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  from  these  data  whether  forced  relocation 
is  occurring,  it  is  clear  that  displacement  is  highly  likely  because  of  the 
rapid  upward  changes  in  investment  indicators. 


Planning  Districts,  Average  Annual  Rates  of  Change  (1975-1979) 
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indicate  whether  rate  exceeds  citywide  figure. 


Planning  Districts  Ranked  by  Rates  of  Change  (1975-1979) 
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Comparison  of  Program  Areas 

From  a city  policy  perspective,  it  is  equally  as  necessary  to  conduct 
similar  analyses  for  neighborhoods  which  are  targeted  for  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs.  The  purpose  of  this  study  of  specific  neigh- 
borhoods can  be  useful  for  determining  first  what  mixes  and  levels  of  public 
intervention  are  sensible  for  particular  areas.  The  neighborhoods  selected 
for  these  analyses  are  the  NSAs  and  NIAs  designated  in  the  1979  CDBG  program 
(Figure  2).  Although  these  Program  Areas  were  not  designated  until  1979, 
several  of  these  areas,  including  Inner  Richmond,  Upper  Ashbury,  Bayview, 
Hunters  Point,  Western  Addition,  Chinatown,  South  of  Market,  and  the  Mission, 
have  been  involved  in  prior  CDBG-funded  activities. 

The  neighborhoods  are  selected  to  be  NSAs  or  NIAs  because  they  have  a 
concentration  of  lower  income  or  minority  populations,  contain  slums  or 
blight,  concentrated  substandard  housing,  have  residents  who  are  overpaying 
or  living  in  overcrowded  housing,  or  are  being  displaced,  contain  declining 
neighborhood  commercial  actitivies  or  in  which  there  is  grassroots  support 
and  commitment  for  neighborhood  improvement.^  These  are  not  inclusive  cri- 
teria; there  may  be  other  reasons  for  selection  of  a particular  neighborhood. 

In  accordance  with  national  community  development  objectives,  San 
Francisco's  CDBG  program  is  composed  principally  of  neighborhood  revital- 
ization strategies  to  upgrade  the  condition  and  increase  the  supply  of 
housing,  to  improve  neighborhood  commercial  uses,  and  to  provide  supportive 
public  improvements  and  facilities  in  target  neighborhoods.  Given  the 
scarcity  of  CDBG  dollars,  leveraging  of  private  resources  has  been  an 
important  tactic  used  to  stimulate  revitalization  activities.  The  issue 
of  displacement,  particularly  in  a housing  market  like  San  Francisco's, 
however,  has  raised  a new  question:  what  is  an  appropriate  level  of 

reinvestment? 

The  figures  sho\m  in  Table  I-IO  suggest  that  in  the  aggregate,  NSAs 
have  experienced  less  revitalization  than  NIAs  or  the  remainder  of  the 
city.  The  question  remains,  is  there  a desirable  level  of  investment  or 
reinvestment  to  reach  after  which  the  city  should  arrest  all  efforts  to 

^Mayor's  Office  of  Community  Development.  1980  Community  Development 
Program  and  Housing  Assistance  Plan.  February  1980. 
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Table  I-IO 

Comparison  of  Program  Areas  to  Remainder  of  City 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979® 

Loan  Activity;  % Transactions 

NSA 

0.42% 

0.36%^ 

1.1% 

0.9% 

0.68% 

NIA 

0.97 

0.8 

2.3 

1.9 

1.6 

City 

3.1 

0.97 

2.4 

1.9 

1.6 

Appraised  Value 

NSA 

$31,699 

$31,580^ 

$44,259 

$57,635 

$67,841 

NIA 

33,419 

38,483^ 

48,202 

64,068 

75,396 

City 

44,769 

53,778^ 

66,275 

79,247 

97,306 

Average  Monthly  Income  (owner) 

NSA 

-- 

3,417^ 

2,857 

3,102 

3,631 

NIA 

-- 

4,610“ 

2,221 

2,746 

3,052 

City 

-- 

2,819’^ 

2,590 

2,961 

3,541 

Average  Monthly  Payment  (oimer) 

NSA 

240 

256^^ 

342 

437 

555 

NIA 

257 

248*^ 

329 

434 

561 

City 

314 

418'^ 

432 

525 

709 

Average  Monthly  Payment  (rental) 

NSA 

240 

215'^ 

240 

288 

510 

NIA 

257 

267^ 

395 

315 

1,055 

City 

314 

385'" 

457 

533 

896 

Percent  Non-White 

NSA 

-- 

22. 6% J 

27.9% 

29.7% 

30.9% 

NIA 

— 

42.4  “ 

48.3 

46.3 

43.9 

City 

42.3 

45.0 

41.4 

44.2 

^Data  missing  for  64.1%  of  cases. 

^Data  missing  for  68.9%  of  cases. 

^Data  missing  for  66.5%  of  cases. 

'^Data  missing  for  73.1%  of  cases 

^Total  housing  units  for  1978  used  in  1979  for  which  Department  of  City  Planning's  survey  is  not 
completed. 
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stimulate  such  activities?  Furthermore,  can  this  level  be  identified  and 
quantified? 

There  are  several  problems  involved  in  attempting  to  define  such  an 
appropriate  level.  The  optimal  level  of  reinvestment  will  differ  for 
various  kinds  of  residents,  levels  of  income,  and  degrees  of  blight  in  a 
neighborhood.  Presumably  property  owners  would  desire  escalating  reinvest- 
ment activities,  which  would  result  in  value  appreciation.  On  the  other 
hand,  tenants  would  opt  for  improvements  in  housing  and  neighborhood  con- 
ditions, but  most  likely  only  to  the  degree  to  which  they  could  afford 
to  stay  and  benefit  from  these  improvements.  In  general,  an  appropriate 
level  of  reinvestment  for  lower  income  residents  is  an  affordable  level 
of  reinvestment.  In  a severely  blighted  neighborhood,  an  appropriate 
level  of  reinvestment  would  exceed  the  level  of  activity  necessary  in  a 
marginal  neighborhood.  In  short,  these  varying  types  of  needs  make  even 
definition,  not  to  mention  quantification,  of  an  appropriate  level  of 
reinvestment  a troublesome  task. 

The  measure  of  appropriateness,  then,  is  more  properly  a series  of 
qualitative  criteria.  An  appropriate  level  of  reinvestment  in  any  given 
neighborhood  is  reached  when  the  following  basic  conditions  are  met: 

• all  housing  units  meet  basic  health  and  safety  conditions 
(building  and  housing  codes); 

• long-term  maintenance  of  residential  properties  is  provided 
by  owners; 

• ample  opportunities  and  incentives  for  investment  in  the  neigh- 
borhood exist:  i.e.,  a fair  rate  of  return  can  be  achieved  by 

an  investor; 

• infrastructure  and  public  facilities  meet  locally  accepted 
criteria  of  acceptance  by  residents; 

• displacement  of  lower  income  residents  is  avoided  or  minimized 
either  through  targeted  and  ample  subsidies  or  controls  on 
market  transactions. 

Clearly  this  is  not  an  exhaustive  list  nor  are  actions  beyond  these 
basic  conditions  necessarily  inappropriate.  It  is  important  to  consider 
from  a municipal  policy  perspective,  however,  at  what  point  housing  and 
community  development  programs  should  switch  from  a focus  of  stimulating 
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reinvestment  to  one  of  controlling  reinvestment  so  that  existing  residents 
are  not  being  adversely  impacted  by  higher  housing  costs  or  displacement. 

This  examination  of  the  relative  levels  of  investment  in  NSAs  and  NIAs 
provides  baseline  information  for  determining  "appropriate"  levels  of 
reinvestment . 

Although  there  is  no  attempt  to  determine  the  precise  role  of  any  of 
these  programs  in  reinvestment  activities,  it  is  possible  to  isolate  the 
relative  levels  of  revitalization  as  well  as  rates  and  directions  of  change 
in  these  NSAs  and  NIAs  from  1975  to  1979.  Given  the  express  intent  on  the 
part  of  the  city  to  improve  housing  and  neighborhood  conditions  and  to  in- 
crease neighborhood  economic  development  in  NSAs  and  NIAs,  these  Program 
Areas  would  have  experienced  lesser  levels  of  investment  activity  than  the 
balance  of  the  city.  Table  I-IO  displays  the  results  of  comparisons  for  the 
past  five  years. 

With  respect  to  loan  activity  (percent  transactions  per  housing  unit) 
and  mean  appraised  values,  NSAs  and  NIAs  have  indeed  experienced  less  in- 
vestment activity  or  revitalization  at  an  absolute  level  than  the  balance 
of  the  city  from  1975  to  1979.  Contrary  to  expectations,  average  monthly 
incomes  of  borrowers  in  NSAs  are  higher  than  in  NIAs,  and  the  balance  of  the 
of  the  city.  Monthly  payments  on  new  loans  in  ownership  housing  in  NSAs 
during  1976,  1977,  and  1978  are  on  average  higher  than  in  NIAs  but  less 
than  in  the  balance  of  the  city.  In  rental  housing,  monthly  payments  for 
new  loans  appear  to  be  highest  in  NIAs  in  1979,  otherwise  higher  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  city  for  the  other  years.  One  other  deviation  from  expected  pat- 
terns is  that  the  percent  minority  borrowers  in  NSAs  is  considerably  less 
in  all  years  than  in  NIAs,  the  balance  of  the  city,  or  the  citywide  percent. 

Table  I-ll  shows  the  comparison  of  rates  of  change  between  NSAs,  NIAs, 
and  the  balance  of  the  city.  There  are  no  significant  differences  across 
the  three  groups  in  terms  of  average  annual  increases,  with  the  exception 
of  borrowers'  average  monthly  incomes,  which  are  decreasing  at  an  annual 
rate  in  NSAs  but  increasing  in  the  rest  of  the  city.^  The  high  rates  of  in- 
crease in  appraised  values  and  debt  service  payments  in  Program  Areas  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  city  indicate  that  existing  low  or  moderate  income 


^The  decreases  between  1976  and  1977  are  most  likely  accentuated  by 
the  questionable  data  in  1976. 


Average  Annual  Rates  of  Change  in  NSAs,  NIAs,  and 
Balance  of  the  City,  1975-1979 
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residents  would  find  it  difficult  to  continue  to  reside  in  these  Program 
Areas . 

As  noted  above,  CDBG  activities  began  in  a number  of  these  NSAs  and 
NIAs  prior  to  1979.  It  is  important  to  note  both  the  timing  of  program 
intervention  as  well  as  the  level  of  expenditure  and  activity.  The 
longest  term  Program  Areas  where  the  largest  percentage  of  CDBG  dollars 
have  been  expended  are  Western  Addition  and  Hunters  Point,  due  to  the 
phase-out  of  urban  renewal  activities  in  those  neighborhoods. 

In  fact,  programs  in  Western  Addition  and  Hunters  Point  together  account 
for  approximately  80%  of  total  CDBG  expenditures  in  1975  and  1976, 
tapering  down  to  nearly  70%  in  1977,  and  to  around  50%  in  1978.  When 
NSAs  and  NIAs  were  designated  in  1979,  again,  the  largest  portion  of  CDBG 
funds  were  allocated  to  Western  Addition  and  Bay view/Hunters  Point, 
followed  by  Inner  Mission,  Upper  Ashbury,  and  North  of  Market. 

Over  $4  million  were  spent  in  1979  in  Western  Addition  and  $3  million 
in  Hunters  Point.  The  program  in  Western  Addition  has  consisted  principally 
of  low-interest  rehabilitation  loans  and  new  housing  construction.  In 
Hunters  Point,  funds  have  been  expended  to  complete  the  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opment Program  (new  construction)  and  for  neighborhood  facilities  improve- 
ments. In  Inner  Mission,  the  bulk  of  CDBG  funds  have  been  spent  on 
neighborhood  facilities.  Expenditures  in  the  Inner  Mission  in  1979 
amounted  to  nearly  $2  million. 

The  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  (RAP)  has  operated  in  Inner 
Richmond  from  early  1977  and  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  in  late  1980. 

Nearly  90%  of  the  properties  in  Inner  Richmond  have  been  brought  up  to 
code,  and  program  expenditures  that  peaked  in  1979  will  decline  in  sub- 
sequent years.  The  RAP  program  in  Upper  Ashbury  was  implemented  in 
spring  of  1977  and  is  projected  to  early  1982.  It  has  resulted  in  code 
compliance  in  nearly  half  of  the  area  properties.  Expenditures  peaked 
in  1978  and  1979,  and  are  projected  to  decline  significantly  in  1981. 

Total  RAP  expenditures  in  Inner  Richmond  were  over  $860,000  in  1977, 
over  one  million  dollars  in  1978,  and  nearly  $1.5  million  in  1979.  In 
Upper  Ashbury  only  $560,000  were  spent  in  1977,  rising  to  nearly  $1.2 
million  in  1978  and  1979.  The  North  of  Market  RAP  program  has  never 
been  fully  implemented  due  to  problems  in  issuing  revenue  bonds  to 
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finance  RAP  loans.  Total  RAP  expenditures  amounted  to  only  $6,000  in 
1977,  $260,000  in  1978,  and  $218,000  in  1979. 

The  Chinato\>m  NSA  program  has  consisted  principally  of  housing 
rehabilitation  activities  in  public  housing  or  as  administered  by  non- 
profit housing  development  corporations.  In  the  NIAs,  funding  level 
allocations  have  been  significantly  less  than  in  NSAs,  ranging  from 
$40,000  to  over  $600,000.  The  percent  of  allocated  funds  that  have 
actually  been  expended  has  ranged  from  less  than  one  percent  in  Hayes 
Valley  to  around  30%  in  Inner  Richmond  and  Potrero  Hill,  and  40%  in 
Bernal  Heights. 

Tables  1-12,  1-13,  1-14,  and  1-15  display  the  loan  activity,  average 
appraised  property  values,  average  monthly  income,  and  average  loan  payments 
for  owner  and  rental  properties  in  all  Program  Areas  from  1975  to  1979. 

The  principal  findings  which  emerge  from  these  data  are  itemized  below: 

• As  with  Planning  Districts,  1977  was  also  a peak  year  for  loan 
activity  in  Program  Areas.  The  highest  percentage  of  loan 
transactions  per  housing  units  in  most  Areas  occurred  in  1977 
(Table  1-12).  Inner  Richmond  peaked  in  1975,  however,  and 
Potrero  Hill  in  1978. 

• The  highest  activity  Program  Areas  for  all  five  years  were 
Bernal  Heights,  Visitation  Valley,  Outer  Chinatown,  and  Upper 
Ashbury  (Table  1-12). 

• In  all  Program  Areas,  appraised  property  values  have  increased 
from  1975  to  1979.  The  Areas  where  values  per  unit  on  average 
are  the  highest  over  the  five  years  are  Outer  Chinatown,  China- 
town, Upper  Ashbury,  and  Western  Addition  (Table  1-13). 

• Similarly,  incomes  of  households  who  are  investing  in  their  own 
residence  are  highest  across  five  years  in  Outer  Chinatown, 
Chinatown,  Upper  Ashbury,  and  Western  Addition.  Hayes  Valley 
has  one  of  the  highest  average  borrower  incomes  only  in  1979, 
showing  significant  change  since  1975.  By  1979,  average  annual 
incomes  of  borrowers  exceed  $50,000  in  Western  Addition  and  Outer 
Chinatown  and  exceed  $45,000  in  Hayes  Valley  and  Upper  Ashbury 
(Table  1-14) . 
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Table  1-12 

Loan  Activity:  Percent  Housing  Units  with  New  Loans 

Program  Areas 


197S 

1976^ 

Change 

1977 

% 

Change 

1978 

Change 

1979’^ 

Change 

Average  Annual 
Rate  of  Change 

NSAs 

Upper  Ashbury 

2.4  + 

1.5  + 

-37.5 

3.8  + 

153 

2.5  + 

-34 

1.5 

-40 

10.4 

North  of  Market 

.07 

.05 

-28.0 

.18 

260 

.15 

-16.6 

.12 

-20 

48.8 

Western  Addition 

.18 

.20 

11.1 

.50 

150 

.71 

42 

.43 

-39.4 

40.9 

Bayview/Hunters 

Point 

.28 

.36 

28.5 

1.2 

233.3 

.82 

-31.6 

1.2 

46.3 

69.1 

Inner  Mission 

.93 

.97 

4.3 

2.3  + 

137 

2.0  + 

-13 

1.9  + 

-5 

30.8 

Hayes  Valley 

.75 

.74 

-1.3 

2.6  + 

2.5 

1.9  + 

-26.9 

1.2 

-36.8 

-15.6 

Chinatown 

.20 

.07 

-65.0 

.78 

1014 

.36 

-53.8 

.30 

-16.6 

222.0 

NIAs 

Inner  Richmond 

1.6  + 

.56 

-65.0 

.03 

-94.6 

1.0+ 

3233 

1.1 

10 

771.0 

Mission 

.83 

.74 

-10.8 

1.8 

143.2 

1.2+ 

33.3 

.84 

-.3 

17.3 

Potrero  Hill 

.57 

.51 

-5.  2 

.13 

-74.5 

1.6+ 

1130 

1.1 

-31.2 

254.8 

Outer  Chinato\vm 

4.6  + 

.22 

-95.2 

.65 

195.7 

.84 

29.2 

.59 

-29.7 

24.9 

OMI 

1.9  f 

1.9  + 

0 

6.4  + 

236.8 

5.4  + 

-15.6 

4.4  + 

-18.5 

50.7 

South  of  Market 

.04 

.14 

250.0 

.49 

250 

.32 

-5.5 

.35 

9.4 

126.0 

Bernal  Heights 

1.9  + 

1.8  + 

-5.2 

5.4  + 

200 

4.5  + 

-16.6 

3.6  + 

-20 

39.6 

Visitacion  Valley 

2.2  1 

1.4  + 

36.3 

4.5  + 

221.4 

3.1  + 

-31.1 

3.7  + 

19.3 

61.5 

CITYIVIDE 

1.4 

0.8 

-42.8 

2.1 

162 

0.7 

-19.0 

1.5  -11.7 

23.4 

+ indicates  figure  exceeds  citywide  level. 

^Data  missing  for  64.6%  of  cases. 

^1978  data  for  total  number  of  housing  units  used  for  1979  for  which  survey  is  not  complete. 


AveraRe  Appraised  Property  Values,  Program  Areas  ($) 
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Data  missing  for  64.6%  of  the  cases. 
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Table  1-14 

Average  Monthly  Income  ($) 
O'ffier-Occupant  Borrower,  Program  Areas 


1976^ 

1977 

Change 

1978 

% 

Change 

1979 

% 

Change 

Average  Annual 
Rate  of  Change 

NSAs 

Upper  Ashbury 

3,244+ 

3,074+ 

-5.2 

3,576+ 

16.3 

3,930+ 

9.9 

7.0 

North  of  Market 

1,199 

2,159 

80.0 

2,525 

16.9 

3,127 

23.8 

40.2 

Western  Addition 

3.227+ 

3,353+ 

3.9 

3,434+ 

2.4 

4,486+ 

30.6 

12.3 

Bayview/Hunters  Point 

6,709+ 

2,006 

-70.1 

1,765 

-17.0 

2,765 

56.6 

-8.5 

Inner  Mission 

1,797 

2,169 

20.7 

2,511  ■ 

15.8 

2,906 

15.7 

17.4 

Hayes  Valley 

2,548 

2,921+ 

14.6 

3,101+ 

6.1 

4,102+ 

32.3 

17.7 

Chinatown 

-- 

3,921+ 

-- 

4,401+ 

12.2 

3,931+ 

-10.7 

0.8 

NI.4S 

Inner  Richmond 

2,757 

3,411+ 

23.7 

3,354+ 

-1.7 

3,732+ 

11.3 

11.1 

Mission 

2,505 

2,770+ 

10.6 

3,236+ 

16.8 

3,832+ 

18.4 

15.3 

Potrero  Hill 

1,879 

2,364 

25.8 

2,881 

21.9 

3,710+ 

28.8 

25.5 

Outer  Chinatoim 

3,646+ 

4,262+ 

16.9 

5,188+ 

21.7 

4,887+ 

-5.8 

1.0 

OMI 

1,656 

1,825 

12.6 

2,079 

13.9 

2,525 

21.4 

16.0 

South  of  Market 

1,983 

2,266 

14.3 

3,915+ 

72.8 

3,023 

-22.4 

21.4 

Bernal  Heights 

1,883 

2,099 

11.5 

2,388 

13.8 

2,866 

20.0 

15.1 

Visitation  Valley 

1,749 

1,891 

8.1 

2,259 

19.4 

2,464 

9.1 

12.2 

CITYIVIDE 

3,071 

2,532 

-17.5 

2,925 

15.5 

3,443 

17.7 

5.2 

+ indicates  where  figure  exceeds  citywide  average. 
^Data  missing  for  69.8%  of  the  cases. 
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Tabic  1-15 


AvernKC  Monthly  Loan  Payments,  Per  Unit  ($) 
Program  Areas 


Average 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Annual  Rate 

1975 

1976^ 

Change 

1977 

Change 

1978 

Change 

1979 

Change 

Of  Change 

NSA's 

Upper  Ashburv 

Owner 

.0- 

4691 

79.0 

429+ 

-8.5 

500+ 

16.5 

709+ 

41.8 

32.2 

Rental 

244 

-6.8 

280 

14.7 

280 

0 

1247+ 

345.3 

88.3 

North  of  Market 

Owner 

144 

125 

-13.2 

227 

81.6 

266 

14.1 

506 

90.2 

43.2 

Rental 

92 

36.1 

102 

10.9 

126 

23.5 

130 

3.2 

18.4 

Western  Addition 

Oivner 

404t 

291 

-27.9 

322 

10.6 

504+ 

56.5 

713+ 

41.4 

20.1 

Rental 

300 

-74.2 

263 

-12.3 

289 

9.9 

424 

46.7 

-7.5 

Bayview/Hunter's  Pt. 

0\\T\eT 

179 

167 

-6.7 

245 

46.7 

272 

11.0 

534 

96.3 

36.8 

Rental 

175 

-2.2 

144 

-17.7 

406 

181.9 

2659+ 

554.9 

179.2 

Inner  Mission 

Owner 

182 

215 

18.1 

245 

13.9 

369 

50.6 

423 

14.6 

24.3 

Rental 

158 

13.2 

243 

53.8 

342 

40.7 

555 

62.3 

42.5 

Hayes  Valiev 

Ov^-ner 

172 

274 

59.3 

307 

12.0 

373 

21.5 

449 

20.4 

28.3 

Rental 

208 

20.9 

200 

-3.8 

220 

10 

268 

21.8 

12.2 

Chinatown 

Owner 

301 

584t 

94.0 

561  + 

-.16 

887+ 

58.1 

792+ 

-10.1 

35.3 

Rental 

— 

— 

373 

— 

481+ 

28.9 

662 

37.6 

33.2 

NIA's 

Inner  Richmond 

Owner 

243 

446+ 

91.7 

512+ 

9.9 

556+ 

8.5 

643 

15.6 

31.4 

Renter 

529+ 

117.6 

368 

-30.4 

396 

7.6 

1456+ 

267.6 

90.6 

Mission 

Owner 

185 

276 

32.9 

308 

11.6 

359 

16.5 

461 

28.4 

22.3 

Renter 

182 

-1.6 

288 

58.2 

195 

-67.7 

508 

160.5 

37.3 

Potrero  Hill 

Ch^Tier 

183 

212 

15.8 

295 

39.2 

527+ 

78.6 

668+ 

26.7 

48.1 

Renter 

406+ 

121.8 

326 

19.7 

585+ 

79.4 

1539+ 

163.1 

96.0 

Outer  Chinatown 

Owner 

387t 

594+ 

53.5 

648+ 

9.1 

779+ 

20.2 

968+ 

24.3 

17.9 

Renter 

215 

-44.4 

264 

22.8 

341 

29.2 

393 

15.2 

5.7 

OMI 

Ovs-ner 

281 

228 

-18.9 

295 

29.4 

356 

20.7 

480 

34.8 

28.3 

Renter 

296 

5.3 

312 

5.4 

272 

12.8 

898+ 

230.1 

63.4 

South  of  Market 

Owner 

69 

157 

127 

183 

16.6 

220 

20.2 

377 

71.4 

36.1 

Renter 

76 

10.1 

112 

47.5 

128 

14.2 

516 

303.1 

93.7 

Bernal  Heights 

Owner 

282 

249 

-11.7 

303 

21.7 

388 

28.1 

531 

36.8 

28.9 

Renter 

306 

8.5 

384+ 

25.5 

299 

-22.1 

1508+ 

404.3 

104.0 

Visitacion  Valley 

Owner 

235 

260 

10.6 

333 

28.1 

373 

12.0 

512 

37.3 

25.8 

Renter 

457+ 

94.5 

296 

-35.2 

318 

7.4 

1397+ 

339.3 

101.0 

CITYWTDE 

Owner 

303 

366 

20.8 

401 

9.5 

494 

23.2 

663 

34.2 

21.9 

Renter 

333 

9.5 

383 

15.0 

439 

14.6 

855 

94.7 

39.8 

'Data  missing  for  67.5'’o  of  the  cases, 
indicates  where  figure  exceeds  citywide  average 
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• Required  debt  service  levels  for  new  loans  in  owner-occupied 
housing  per  unit  are  on  average  highest  in  Qiinatown,  Outer 
Chinatown,  Upper  Ashbury,  and  Inner  Richmond  in  1975  and  1976. 

By  1979,  Western  Addition  and  Potrero  Hill  are  also  among  the 
highest.  In  rental  housing,  loan  payments  per  unit  are  highest 
in  Inner  Richmond,  Potrero  Hill,  Bernal  Heights,  and  Visitacion 
Valley  for  properties  involved  in  loan  transactions.  In  1978 
and  1979,  Upper  Ashbury  and  Bayview/Hunters  Point  debt  service 
in  rental  properties  with  new  loans  also  were  among  the  highest 
of  all  Program  Areas  (Table  1-15).^ 

These  loan  transaction  data  indicate  that  property  values,  borrowers' 
incomes,  and  required  loan  payments  have  increased  in  several  neighborhoods 
over  the  past  five  years,  signifying  that  displacement  may  be  occurring. 
Outer  Chinatown,  Chinatown,  and  Upper  Ashbury,  in  particular,  emerge  as 
Program  Areas  where  there  are  significant  levels  of  investment.  In  1979, 
the  annual  incomes  of  households  borrowing  for  their  principal  residences 
exceed  $45,000  in  Hayes  Valley  and  Western  Addition,  in  Chinatown  and  Upper 
Ashbury  indicating  possible  replacement  of  lower  income  owners  over  the 
five-year  period.  Most  importantly,  the  debt  service  in  rental  properties 
with  new  loans  exceeds  $1,200  amonth  per  unit  in  five  Program  Areas  by  1979: 
Upper  Ashbury,  Bayview/Hunters  Point,  Potrero  Hill,  Bernal  Heights,  Visita- 
cion Valley.  Assuming  that  owners  would  be  pressured  to  increase  rents  in 
order  to  cover  these  loan  payments,  renters  would  need  $57,000  in  annual 
incomes  to  pay  rents  of  over  $1,200  a month.  In  most  cases,  the  market 


The  dramatic  increases  in  average  debt  service  levels  can  be  explained 
as  follows.  The  rapid  jump  in  debt  service  levels  in  Upper  Ashbury  are  the 
result  of  a small  proportion  of  loan  transactions  in  two-to-four  unit  proper- 
ties. In  Bayview/Hunters  Point,  the  average  is  increased  because  of  a few 
loans  in  single  family  properties.  The  increase  in  Inner  Richmond  is  attrib- 
utable to  loans  for  two-to-four  unit  buildings,  nearly  a quarter  of  the  loans 
in  the  Program  Area.  In  Potrero  Hill,  nearly  a quarter  of  all  loans  both 
for  single  family  and  two-to-four  unit  properties  have  monthly  debt 
service  payments  which  exceed  $1,000  on  average,  and  in  Bernal  Heights 
monthly  loan  payments  on  all  rental  properties,  amounting  to  over  15%  of 
the  1979  loans,  exceed  $1,000.  In  Visitacion  Valley,  only  a few  single- 
family loans  bring  the  average  payment  over  $1,000  in  rental  housing. 
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would  not  bear  such  high  rents,  but  the  pressure  to  raise  rents  will  cer- 
tainly stimulate  forced  relocation  of  poorer  tenant  households. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  data  base,  i.e.,  state-chartered 
savings  and  loan  institution  data,  is  not  as  appropriate  for  indicating  real 
estate  activities  in  North  of  Market  as  for  other  Planning  Districts  or 
Program  Areas.  Because  there  is  such  a high  proportion  of  residential  hotels 
in  North  of  Market,  which  are  classified  as  commercial  rather  than  residential 
real  estate,  owners  will  not  generally  finance  transactions,  particularly 
conversions  to  tourist  hotels,  through  a savings  and  loan  association.  Con- 
sequently North  of  Market  does  ret  emerge  in  these  analyses  as  an  area  with 
high  levels  of  real  estate  activity. 

As  with  Planning  Districts,  it  is  illuminating  to  compare  the  NSAs  and 
NIAs  to  the  citywide  investment  indicators  of  levels  of  loan  activity  and 
mean  property  values,  borrower  income  and  debt  service  payments  in  owner  and 
rental  housing.  One  would  assume  that,  in  Program  Areas  where  public  inter- 
ventions are  designed  to  improve  housing  conditions,  these  factors  would 
generally  fall  below  citywide  averages. 

In  the  aggregate,  comparisons  to  citywide  levels  are  shown  in  Tables 
1-10  and  I-ll  and  have  been  discussed.  On  an  individual  basis,  those  Pro- 
gram Areas  in  which  loan  activity  levels  or  average  property  appraisals, 
borrower  incomes  or  required  loan  payments  exceed  citywide  averages  are  shown 
by  the  arrows  on  Tables  1-12  through  1-15.  Table  1-16  groups  all  of  this 
information  together  for  five  years. 

When  these  Program  Areas  are  grouped  in  this  manner,  it  is  possible  to 
draw  some  conclusions  with  respect  to  possible  displacement. 

• The  combination  of  relatively  high  loan  activity  and  high  pay- 
ments for  new  loans  in  rental  housing  in  OMI,^  Bernal  Heights, 
and  Visitacion  Valley  in  the  later  years  of  the  decade  indicate 
changes  that  might  be  forcing  relocation  of  some  lower  income 
households,  particularly  those  in  buildings  where  loan  trans- 
actions have  occurred. 


As  stated  in  the  Neighborhood  Profiles  (Chapter  III  of  this  report), 
OMI  has  a lower  proportion  of  rental  units  than  in  other  neighborhoods  in 
San  Francisco. 


Comparison  of  Program  Areas,  1975-1979 
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• Upper  Ashbury  may  be  the  scene  of  displacement  for  the  same 
reasons.  However,  values  and  owner  occupants'  incomes  in  Upper 
Ashbury  exceed  citywide  averages  over  the  whole  five  year  period, 
indicating  that  the  change  is  not  as  rapid  as  in  OMl , Bernal 
Heights  or  Visitation  Valley.  In  other  words,  housing  values 
and  residents'  incomes  on  average  were  higher  in  the  early 
years  as  well. 

• Chinatown  and  Outer  Chinatown  appear  to  have  a high  number  of 
wealthier  owner  occupants  who  are  investing  in  their  residences. 

One  cannot  conclude  from  these  data  that  displacement  of  lower 
income  tenants  is  occurring.  Moderate  income  owners  in  these 
Areas,  however,  are  in  an  increasingly  competitive  market. 

• The  data  for  Potrero  Hill  indicate  increases  over  five  years  in 
property  values,  owners'  incomes,  and  debt  service  levels  in 
both  owner  and  rental  housing.  It  is  clear  that  Potrero  Hill 
has  experienced  significant  levels  of  investment  and  that  dis- 
placement is  probable.  As  stated  in  the  Neighborhood  Profiles 
(Chapter  III  of  this  report),  the  construction  of  a large  condo- 
minium project  may  play  a major  role  in  these  increases. 

• Western  Addition  and  Bay view/Hunters  Point,  both  urban  renewal 
areas,  as  well  as  Hayes  Valley  and  the  Mission,  exhibit  in- 
creases above  the  citywide  averages  for  at  least  one  variable. 
Owners'  income  and  debt  service  exceed  citywide  averages  in 
Western  Addition,  thus  not  having  such  a direct  impact  on  lower 
income  tenants.  In  Hayes  Valley  and  the  Mission,  the  incomes 
of  owner  occupants  in  the  neighborhood  have  risen  above  city 
averages,  and  in  Bayview/Hunters  Point,  average  payments  for  new 
loans  in  rental  housing  have  exceeded  citywide  averages. 

In  summary,  from  these  data  it  appears  that  investment  activities,  not 
necessarily  resulting  from  public  programs,  might  be  stimulating  displace- 
ment in  several  Program  Areas.  Potrero  Hill  and  Upper  Ashbury  emerge  as 
high  activity  areas  where  lower  income  residents  may  be  forced  to  relocate. 
The  increasing  average  debt  service  levels  in  rental  housing  in  OMl,  Bernal 
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Heights,  Visitacion  Valley,  and  Bayview/Hunters  Point  also  signal  a cause 
for  concern,  assuming  that  any  existing  lower  income  tenants  would  not  be 
able  to  afford  the  increasing  rents. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  indicator  of  displacement  is  the  average 
annual  rate  of  change,  or  how  quickly  any  variable  is  rising.  In  Table 
1-17,  are  grouped  all  of  these  rates  of  change  for  the  15  Program  Areas. 
Table  1-18  regroups  these  Program  Areas  by  rank.  Potrero  Hill  and  South  of 
Market  exhibit  among  the  highest  rates  of  change  for  all  five  variables. 

This  combination  of  increasing  loan  activity,  property  values,  owners' 
incomes  and  debt  service  levels  may  well  indicate  that  the  displacement  of 
lower  income  residents  is  highly  likely.  With  the  exception  of  owners'  in- 
comes, all  other  investment  indicators  are  also  rising  rapidly  in  Bayview/ 
Hunters  Point.  Inner  Richmond  ranks  among  the  Program  Areas  with  one  of  the 
highest  annual  increases  on  average  for  loan  activity  and  appraised  values. 
Despite  the  tendency  noted  earlier  for  real  estate  transactions  in  North  of 
Market  not  to  show  up  in  these  data.  North  of  Market  also  exhibits  fast 
rates  of  change  for  average  appraised  values,  owners'  incomes,  and  owners' 
monthly  loan  payments. 

Given  the  timing  and  funding  levels  of  the  CDBG  and  P.AP  programs,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  ascribe  the  increasing  investment  indicators  to 
public  interventions.  The  level  of  public  activity  in  Potrero  Hill,  OMI, 
Bernal  Heights,  and  Visitacion  Valley  has  been  relatively  minor.  In 
Upper  Ashbury,  Inner  Richmond,  and  Bayview/Hunters  Point,  where  CDBG  or 
RAP  programs  have  been  funded  at  higher  levels,  one  would  expect  that 
reinvestment  activities  would  increase  as  they  have.  However,  the  degree 
to  which  RAP  or  CDBG  activities  have  stimulated  these  increases  is 
arguable  and  impossible  to  determine  from  these  data.  Loan  activity 
peaked  in  all  of  these  Program  Areas  in  1977  as  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

In  Upper  Ashbury  and  Bayview/Hunters  Point,  property  value  appraisals 
increased  most  significantly  in  1979,  coinciding  with  the  peak  of  RAP 
activities  in  Upper  Ashbury.  In  Inner  Richmond  they  appeared  to  increase 
most  significantly  in  1976,  however.  Loan  payments  increased  most  dram- 
atically in  owner  and  rental  housing  in  Upper  Ashbury  and  Bayview/Hunters 
Point  in  1979,  but  in  1976  in  ownership  housing  in  Inner  Richmond  and  1979 
in  rental  housing.  The  short  time  period  and  mixed  effects  of  the  overall 


Program  Areas 

Average  Annual  Rates  of  Change  (1975-1979) 
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Program  Areas  Ranked  by 
Rates  of  Change  (1975-1979) 
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housing  market  make  it  difficult  to  sort  out  what  impacts  any  public 
interventions  have  had. 

Summary  of  Savings  and  Loan  Data 

Overall  real  estate  investment  activities  in  San  Francisco  are  result- 
ing in  rapid  increases  in  property  values  and  required  debt  service  payments 
in  both  ownership  and  rental  housing.  These  factors,  particularly  the 
latter,  indicate  that  displacement  is  likely  occurring  because  incomes  re- 
quired to  support  such  loan  payments  far  exceed  even  the  median  income  for 
the  Bay  Area.  In  addition,  the  average  incomes  of  owners  who  are  borrowing 
for  their  own  residences  signify  a market  in  which  low  or  moderate  income 
households  would  be  unable  to  compete. 

The  breakdown  by  Planning  Districts  and  Program  Areas  exhibits  patterns 
of  investment  across  the  city.  The  most  important  finding  with  respect  to 
displacement  from  these  patterns  is  that  those  Districts  which  are  changing 
most  rapidly  in  terms  of  loan  activity,  average  borrowers'  incomes,  values, 
and  loan  payments,  are  not  the  Districts  with  the  highest  levels  and  values 
on  average.  Thus  lower  income  residents  are  more  likely  to  have  resided 
there  at  least  in  the  mid-70's,  and  are  forced  to  adjust  to  these  increas- 
ing levels  either  by  paying  more  or  by  moving.  In  other  words,  residents  in 
South  of  Market,  Western  Addition,  Downtown  and  Bernal  Heights  are,  accord- 
ing to  these  data,  most  vulnerable  to  displacement. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  displacement  issue  is  any  household’s  ability 
to  afford  to  stay  in  their  current  residence  and  not  be  forced  to  relocate 
as  investment  activities  and  revitalization  occur.  Given  the  upward  in- 
creases in  property  values,  borrower  incomes,  and  required  loan  payments 
substantiated  in  these  data,  displacement  or  overpayment  for  housing  are  in- 
evitable for  all  of  those  households  whose  incomes  are  not  rising  as  fast  as 
housing  costs.  The  gap  between  the  current  median  income  for  the  Bay  Area 
and  the  much  higher  average  incomes  of  borrowers  involved  in  loan  trans- 
actions and  incomes  necessary  to  support  average  loan  payments  shown  in 
these  data,  indicates  that  any  low  and  moderate  income  residents  of  properties 
involved  in  loan  transactions  are  increasingly  faced  with  the  difficult  de- 
cision to  move  or  to  absorb  higher  costs  for  their  housing. 
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IMPACTS  OF  CONVERSIONS,  SPECULATION  AND  PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 

A number  of  studies  have  been  undertaken  to  assess  the  effects  of 
various  investment-related  activities  that  can  lead  directly  to  displace- 
ment. A summary  of  these  independent  studies  is  included  in  this  chapter 
in  order  to  supplement  the  savings  and  loan  data. 

Condominium  Conversion 

Condominium  conversions  have  become  a major  policy  issue  in  San 
Francisco  because  of  the  very  tight  housing  market  and  the  consequent 
heightened  impact  of  any  loss  of  rental  units.  Due  to  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  applications  in  1978  the  City  Planning  Department  undertook  a study 
to  assess  the  impacts  of  conversions  on  the  cost  of  housing  and  on  dis- 
placement. Two  postal  surveys  of  condominium  owners  and  building  tenants 
were  conducted  in  April  and  June  of  1978. 

According  to  the  Department  of  City  Planning,  applications  for  condo- 
minium conversions  increased  steadily  from  1975  to  1978  as  shown  in 
Table  1-19.  The  number  of  applications  received  increased  by  166%  in  1977 
and  by  244%  in  1978.  The  rate  of  applications  per  year  in  1979  and  1980, 
according  to  Department  of  City  Planning  records,  appears  to  have  slowed 
down  to  roughly  50  applications  per  year  for  conversions  of  buildings  with 
five  or  more  units. ^ This  decrease  may  be  attributable  to  the  conversion 
ordinance  which  was  enacted  in  May  1975,  but  amended  in  July  1979  to  include 
more  tenant  involvement  and  benefits. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of  applications  for  condominium  con- 
versions does  not  translate  to  actual  conversions.  As  shown  in  Table  1-20 
from  May  1975  to  July  1979,  92  of  the  conversions  applications,  or  84%,  were 
approved.  The  other  16%  of  applications  were  denied  initially  or  through 
the  planning  commission,  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  but  overruled, 
or  withdrawn. 


These  annual  rates  of  increase  have  been  derived  by  figuring  a monthly 
rate  of  applications  (annual  total  divided  by  12)  then  extrapolated  to  a 
12-month  period  for  1978  and  1979.  (See  Table  1-19.) 
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Table  1-19 

Applications  for  Condominium  Conversion  Subdivisions: 
Five  or  More  Units 


Period 

Applications 

Units 

May  1975  - December  1975  (8  months) 

3 

64 

January  1976  - December  1976  (12  months) 

6 

54 

January  1977  - December  1977  (12  months) 

16 

817 

January  1978  - November  1978  (11  months) 

55 

934 

December  1978  - July  1979  {1  months) 

30 

501 

July  1979  - March  1980  (9  months) 

35 

512 

Total 

145 

2,882 

Source:  San  Francisco  Department  of  City  Planning,  "Condominium  Conver- 

sions in  San  Francisco,"  November  1978,  and  Department  of  City 
Planning  records,  April  1980. 
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Table  1-20 

Condominium  (5+  Units)  Conversion  Subdivision  Actions: 
May  1975  - July  1979 


Applications 

Units 

Total  Applications 

no 

2,370 

Denied 

9 

323 

Planning  Commission  Affirmative 
Findings 

55 

768 

Planning  Commission  Negative 
Findings 

46 

1,435 

Board  of  Supervisors  Appeal 

44 

1,411 

Sustained 

7 

299 

Overruled 

37 

1,112 

Withdra\m 

2 

15 

Pending  (as  of  7/79) 

7 

152 

Total  Approval 

92 

1,880 

Source:  Department  of  City  Planning,  July  1979 
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Until  November  1978,  conversions  occurred  most  frequently  in  what  are 
considered  the  most  desirable  neighborhoods  in  San  Francisco,  including 
Russian  Hill,  Nob  Hill,  Telegraph  Hill,  Pacific  Heights,  and  Diamond  Heights. 
In  fact,  62%  of  all  condominiums  in  the  city  were  within  these  neighborhoods 
in  1978.  With  the  exception  of  Diamond  Heights,  these  "conversions  neighbor- 
hoods" have  a greater  proportion  of  white,  young  adults  (20-34  years  old)  and 
senior  citizens,  single  persons,  or  one-  and  two-person  households  than  the 
city  as  a whole.  Housing  in  these  neighborhoods  also  tends  to  be  older  and 
more  intensively  developed  than  in  the  city  as  a whole  and  contains  a high 
proportion  of  rental  units.  In  terms  of  median  values  of  sales  housing  and 
median  rents  from  the  1970  Census,  the  first  four  conversion  neighborhoods 
contain  some  of  the  most  expensive  housing. 

Diamond  Heights,  however,  exhibits  different  characteristics  such  as 
more  families  (children  and  persons  35-44  years  old),  larger  three-  and 
four-persons  households,  higher  owner  occupancy,  and  higher  number  of  single- 
family units  and  the  highest  level  of  new  construction  in  the  city  except 
for  the  Western  Addition. 

The  Department  of  City  Planning  analyzed  the  responses  from  new  condo- 
minium owners  and  tenants  living  in  the  converted  buildings  in  order  to  assess 
the  level  of  displacement  which  occurred. 

According  to  the  owners*  survey,  17%  of  the  buyers  had  previously  resided 
in  the  building  and  purchased  their  rental  unit.  Eleven  percent  of  these 
buyers  had  bought  the  condominium  as  an  investment  so  that  the  unit  continued 
to  be  rented,  possibly  to  the  existing  tenants.  Therefore,  the  displacement 
rate  was  somewhere  between  72%  and  83%.  Of  the  tenants  surveyed  who  moved, 
most  found  alternative  housing  in  the  same  neighborhoods  as  their  converted 
unit,  namely  Marina,  Pacific  Heights,  Central  and  Northeast.  On  average, 
these  tenants  took  three  months  to  find  replacement  housing.  One-third  of 
the  tenant  respondents  indicated  that  their  reasons  for  not  purchasing  a 
unit  were  economic,  that  is,  that  they  were  not  able  to  afford  the  purchase 
price . 

Tlie  Department  of  City  Planning  recognizes  two  other  major  impacts  on 
the  city's  housing  market  from  condominium  conversions.  First,  conversion 
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from  rental  to  condominium  causes  an  immediate  increase  in  per  unit  housing 
costs.  Preconversion  rents  are  necessarily  lower  than  monthly  debt  service 
plus  taxes  and  a condominium  fee.  These  increases  become  even  more  dramatic 
as  financing  costs  escalate.  They  are  mitigated,  however,  by  personal  income 
tax  savings  for  upper  income  residents  who  can  take  advantage  of  them. 

The  second  major  impact  is  a net  loss  in  rental  units.  This  loss, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  amount  to  the  full  number  of  converted  units. 

As  indicated  by  the  Department  of  City  Planning  Survey,  11%  of  the  new 
condominium  owners  rented  out  their  units.  Thus,  for  every  100  conversions, 

89  units  were  transferred  to  ownership.  Furthermore,  demand  for  rental  units 
elsewhere  was  decreased  because  41%  of  the  new  condominium  owners  moved  out 
of  rental  units.  These  vacant  units  then  become  "available"  for  the  displacees 
who  were  estimated  to  be  between  72%  and  83%  of  the  original  tenants,  assuming 
that  they  could  afford  the  rent  levels.  According  to  this  survey,  then,  the 
net  effect  of  conversion  is  to  increase  demand  by  between  31%  and  42%  relative 
to  supply  (72  to  83  minus  41). 

In  the  aggregate,  the  increase  in  housing  costs  and  net  reduction  in 
rental  units  exacerbate  the  housing  situation  for  lower  income  tenants. 

Until  1978,  it  appears  that  conversions  were  concentrated  in  a few  neighbor- 
hoods in  San  Francisco  where  low  income  households  do  not  generally  reside. 

Even  if  they  are  not  directly  displaced,  however,  the  supply  of  affordable 
rental  units  is  diminished. 

Residential  Hotel  Conversions 

Another  direct  cause  of  displacement  is  the  conversion  of  a residential 
hotel  to  tourist  use.  Information  on  actual  numbers  of  households  affected 
by  such  displacement  is  scarce,  however. 

Currently,  residential  hotels  provide  a significant  portion  of  housing 
in  the  city.  These  hotels  are  found  in  the  Tenderloin,  Chinatown,  North 
Beach,  South  of  Market,  Nob  Hill,  Polk  Gulch,  Upper  Market-Castro , and  the 
Mission.  Approximately  24,000  units  or  11%  of  all  residential  units  in  San 
Francisco  are  in  residential  hotels.  The  Tenderloin  alone  contains  about 


^Central  City  Hospitality  House,  October  1979. 
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12,000  of  the  hotel  residents.  Within  the  North  of  Market  RAP  area,  hotels 
account  for  32%  of  the  buildings  and  8,232  or  58%  of  the  14,305  units  in  the 
area . 

Conversion  of  residential  hotels  to  tourist  use  is  significantly  differ- 
ent from  condominium  conversions,  because  no  permit  or  public  review  of  the 
process  is  required.  The  conversion  of  residential  hotels  to  tourist  use 
has  become  a major  policy  issue  in  San  Francisco  given  that  such  a large  pro- 
portion of  households  reside  in  them  and  are  directly  impacted  by  conversions. 
Central  City  Hospitality  House  in  the  Tenderloin  compiled  a tentative  list  in 
fall  1979  of  proposed  conversions  based  on  reports  by  tenants  and  building 
managers.  The  11  buildings  included  1192  units,  almost  5%  of  the  total 
residential  hotel  units  in  San  Francisco.  Because  San  Francisco  has  such  a 
high  demand  for  tourist  hotel  units,  conversion  can  be  highly  profitable  for 
an  owner  or  developer.  Consequently  one  can  assume  that  in  an  unregulated 
market,  an  increasing  number  of  units  and  tenants  would  be  involved. 

In  response  to  public  controversy  on  this  issue,  in  November  1979,  a 
moratorium  on  the  development,  demolition,  or  change  in  use  or  occupancy 
that  removes  any  residential  hotel  unit  from  the  supply  of  rental  housing, 
including  a prohibition  on  the  conversion  of  any  residential  hotel  unit  for 
tourist  use  was  instituted.  This  moratorium  was  extended  to  the  end  of 
November  1980,  during  which  time  the  Department  of  City  Planning  is  prepar- 
ing a report  on  the  need  for  permanent  or  comprehensive  controls. 

Presence  and  Role  of  Speculation 

Speculation  in  real  estate  is  defined  as  rapid  turnover  of  properties 
accompanied  by  large  profits,  little  or  no  rehabilitation  prior  to  resale 
and  intent  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  make  a large  profit.  Given  that 
displacement  is  likely  to  occur  in  buildings  where  sales  or  other  investment 
activities  lead  to  a higher  debt  service,  speculation  can  increase  the  like- 
lihood of  displacement. 

Research  Triangle  Institute  (RTI)  in  their  study  of  revitalization  in 
three  neighborhoods  in  San  Francisco^  concludes  that  speculation  was  present 
in  all  three  of  these  neighborhoods:  Hayes  Valley,  Dolores  Heights  and  the 

^Research  Triangle  Institute,  "Preliminary  Analysis  of  Private  Market 
Revitalization  in  Selected  Neighborhoods  in  Six  Cities."  Interim  Report, 

June  1980. 
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Mission.  They  based  this  conclusion  on  several  factors.  First  33%  to  59% 

of  the  total  number  of  arms-length^  sales  for  all  transactions  are  comprised 
of  multiple  sales  of  the  same  properties.  Second,  during  the  study  period, 
the  average  length  of  the  holding  period  before  property  resale  was  on  average 
23  to  37  months  before  resale.  In  fact,  at  least  30%  of  the  properties  were 
resold  within  12  months  of  the  initial  purchase  for  at  least  one  type  of 
building  (single  or  multifamily)  in  each  neighborhood.  Third,  properties 
that  were  sold  in  each  neighborhood  experienced  a high  annual  rate  of  appre- 
ciation. The  median  annual  appreciation  rate  ranged  from  15.5%  for  single- 
family properties  in  Dolores  Heights  to  35.1%' for  small  multifamily  properties 
in  Hayes  Valley.  This  rate  is  reported  to  be  especially  high  for  those 
properties  resold  within  a single  year,  exceeding  40%  in  all  but  two  cases. 

As  RTI  concludes,  these  data  indicate  that  the  faster  a property  is  resold 
the  greater  the  annual  appreciate  in  value.  Finally,  in  less  than  20%  of  the 
multiple  sales  for  six  of  the  twelve  types  and  locations  of  housing  cate- 
gories used  by  RTI  were  building  permits  obtained  prior  to  resale.  As  RTI 
concludes  in  its  draft  report,  a relatively  small  number  of  properties  gener- 
ated a large  proportion  of  all  sales  (nearly  43%)  with  many  of  these  properties 
being  resold  within  short  periods  of  time  for  sizeable  profits. 

The  impact  in  terms  of  displacement  are  both  direct  and  indirect.  First, 
any  existing  lower  income  residents  in  a building  being  traded  by  a specu- 
lator are  likely  to  be  forced  to  relocate  if  rents  are  increased  to  cover 
higher  debt  service.  Second,  speculation  "feeds"  the  cycle  of  investment  or 
revitalization  in  a given  neighborhood  or  citywide.  Housing  costs  in  general 
may  be  increased  without  the  benefits  of  improved  housing  or  neighborhood 
conditions.  Lower  income  residents  remain  vulnerable  to  higher  rents  and 
evictions  and  may  be  forced  to  relocate. 


An  arms- length  sale  is  one  in  which  the  two  parties  are  not  related  or 
under  any  undue  pressure  to  conclude  the  transaction.  Sales  price  is  taken 
to  reflect  the  actual  market  value  of  the  property. 
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Role  of  Public  Programs 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  obvious  question  to  pose  concerning  displacement 
is  what  role  the  city's  housing  and  community  development  programs  play  in 
either  direct  or  indirect  forced  relocation  of  lower  income  residents.  This 
issue  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  address.  Not  only  does  it  entail  the 
full  gamut  of  definitonal  and  methodological  problems  as  outlined  in  the 
introduction,  but  in  addition,  the  impact  of  a particular  public  program 
must  be  separated  out  from  other  market  dynamics  which  could  cause  displace- 
ment. 

Two  reports  have  been  prepared  on  the  impacts  of  the  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection  (BBI)  code  enforcement  efforts  in  program  areas.  The  Federally 
Assisted  Code  Enforcement  (FACE)  program  was  conducted  in  Duboce  Triangle, 
Alamo  Square  and  Bernal  Heights  from  late  1970  to  1976.  The  city  initiated 
the  Rehabilitation  Assistance  Program  (RAP)  in  order  to  replace  FACE  because 
of  Federal  cutbacks.  RAP  currently  operates  in  Inner  Richmond,  Upper  Ashbury 
and  in  the  North  of  Market  area. 

These  reports  only  account  for  direct  relocation  in  FACE  or  RAP  areas, 
not  indirect  displacement  caused  by  private  market  building  sales  or  im- 
provements. Further  discussion  and  analysis  of  the  city's  housing  programs 
will  be  undertaken  in  a later  section  of  BPA's  contract. 

An  August  1978  Department  of  City  Planning  report  summarizes  the  find- 
ings of  a survey  of  property  owners  undertaken  in  October  1977  to  determine 
what  owners  involved  in  FACE  thought  of  the  program.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  all  1,600  property  owners  in  the  three  FACE  areas  and  200  responded, 
a 12.5%  response  rate.  Fifteen  percent  of  owner  respondents  reported  that 
13%  of  the  dwelling  units  or  54  households  were  affected  by  relocation. 

With  the  exception  of  two  households,  construction  and  not  rent  increases 
were  the  reasons  given  for  relocation.  This  rate  of  relocation  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  FACE  data  reveal  for  the  whole  program,  which 
indicate  that  only  8%  of  affected  households  were  relocated.  Owners  did 
not  appear  to  be  knowledgeable  about  the  city's  relocation  services.  Forty 
percent  of  their  tenants  did  not  get  help  in  finding  new  housing  and  only 
20%  received  relocation  counseling  assistance.  Owners  did  not  know  how  the 
other  40%  fared  with  respect  to  relocation  counseling.  Owners  claimed  that 
13%  of  the  tenants  did  and  32%  did  not  receive  relocation  payments.  Tliey 
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did  not  know  about  the  other  55%  of  tenants.  Rents  increased  69%  overall 
from  1970  to  1977  in  the  three  FACE  areas,  close  to  10%  a year.^  This 
figure  can  be  compared  to  the  average  annual  increase  of  9%  reported  from 
the  Department  of  City  Planning  survey  of  rents  from  1973  to  1976.  (See 
Chapter  II  on  rents.)  Owners  indicated  that  property  tax  increases  and 
profit  maximization  (raising  rents  to  market  levels)  were  the  primary  causes 
of  these  rent  increases. 

In  response  to  a request  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspections  prepared  a status  report  on  the  RAP  program  in  April 
1980.  The  program  operated  in  Inner  Richmond  from  February  1977  to  July 
1980  and  in  Upper  Ashbury  from  April  1977  and  is  projected  through  May  1982. 
Although  North  of  Market  was  designated  a RAP  area  in  December  1977,  the 
program  has  not  yet  been  fully  implemented  there. 

All  RAP  area  owners  and  tenants  are  notified  of  relocation  benefits 
annually,  and  tenants  are  eligible  for  assistance  if  code  required  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  occurs  or  if  the  rent  is  raised  more  than  10%  due 
to  code  compliance.  These  benefits  are  not  limited  to  buildings  using  RAP 
loan  funds . 

Through  November  1979,  the  RAP  program  in  Upper  Ashbury  has  generated 
requests  for  relocation  assistance  from  83  households,  including  35  requests 
from  the  Stadium  Hotel  (see  Table  1-21).  This  represents  3.6%  of  the 
2,238  units  involved  in  the  program.  Twenty-five  relocation  requests,  or 
1.1%  of  total  inspected  units  in  Inner  Richmond  were  received.  Sixty  re- 
quests for  relocation  assistance  were  received  from  a North  of  Market 
property  which  was  ordered  vacated  by  the  Director  of  Public  Health  and 
Public  Works. 

Central  Relocation  Services  which  administers  relocation  assistance 
for  RAP  indicates  that  roughly  one-third  of  relocated  persons  in  Upper  Ashbury 
or  Inner  Richmond  stay  in  those  neighborhoods  and  two-thirds  move  to  other 
neighborhoods.  Very  few  moved  out  of  the  city. 

BBI  claims  that  the  RAP  program  has  not  accelerated  property  sales  in 
RAP  areas.  In  fact,  they  note  that  areas  have  stabilized  and  sales  have 


Alamo  .Square  data  is  questionable  due  to  a low  response  rate. 
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TABLE  1-21 
RAP  PROGRAM 


Inner 

Upper 

North  of 

Ri chmond 

Ashbury 

Market 

Total  Units  in  Area 

2,238 

4,134 

14,151 

Total  Units  Inspected 

2,234 

2,367 

276 

Total  Units  Completed 

1,608 

587 

179 

Total  Loans  Approved 

222 

160 

2 

Relocation  Requests 

25 

83 

60 

(through  11/30/79) 

Total  Number  of 
Building  Sales* 

1975 

56 

132 

25 

1976 

52 

122 

31 

1977 

53 

133 

36 

1978 

47 

101 

33 

1979 

54 

91 

28 

♦based  on  Realdex  listings. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection 
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decreased  from  pre-RAP  rates  (see  Table  1-21).  Only  eight  RAP  loan  properties 
have  been  sold.  Of  course  it  is  not  possible  to  attribute  areawide  decrease 
in  sales  directly  to  the  RAP  program,  especially  in  1979  when  rapid  increases 
in  interest  rates  affected  the  entire  housing  market. 

In  summary,  it  appears  that  according  to  official  records,  RAP  has  not 
caused  significant  displacement  directly.  These  data  cannot  reveal,  however, 
what  role  RAP  may  have  played  in  stimulating  increases  in  other  investment 
activities  such  as  rehabilitation  in  addition  to  building  sales,  which  might 
lead  to  increased  rents  or  eviction. 
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CHAPTER  I I . A SURVEY  OF  RENT  AND  INCOME  LEVELS  AND 
VACANCY  RATES  IN  SAN  FRANC I SCO 


Low  or  moderate  income  tenants  in  San  Francisco  are  the  most  vulnerable 
to  displacement  by  rent  increases  or  evictions.  One  important  method,  then, 
of  determining  whether  displacement  is  occurring  in  the  city  is  to  examine 
data  on  rent  increases  as  compared  to  increases  in  residents’  incomes. 

Assuming  that  citywide  incomes  are  not  increasing  as  quickly  as  rent  levels, 
more  households  would  have  to  pay  more  of  their  incomes  for  shelter,  or  be 
forced  to  relocate,  holding  all  other  demographic  or  mobility  patterns  constant. 

Unfortunately  reliable  information  on  rents  and  incomes  for  the  city  and 
areas  within  the  city  is  even  more  scarce  than  data  on  reinvestment  patterns. 
However,  the  most  valid  and  comprehensive  rent  and  income  data  are  summarized 
below.  When  possible,  rent  data  for  various  neighborhoods  are  shown.  Trends 
in  vacancy  rates  are  included  also  as  a major  indicator  of  flexibility  in  the 
housing  m.arket  for  those  households  who  are  caught  in  a rent/income  squeeze. 
Finally,  the  location  of  AFDC  recipients  are  shown  as  an  indicator  of  low  in- 
come household  mobility  patterns  within  the  city. 

RENT  AND  INCOME  LEVELS 

The  1975  Annual  Housing  Survey  (AHS)  conducted  by  HUD  revealed  that  in 
1975  half  of  San  Francisco's  renters  were  devoting  over  25%  of  their  income 
to  housing.  The  distribution  of  1975  rent-to-income  ratios  was  little 
changed  from  the  1970  distribution,  indicating  that  renter  households  in 
San  Francisco  have  borne  relatively  high  housing  costs  for  some  time. 

(Table  II-l.) 

Current  rent  data  for  San  Francisco  are  available  from  two  primary 
sources:  the  Residential  Rent  Component  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and 

the  Department  of  City  Planning  Survey  of  Advertised  Rents.  The  average 
annual  percent  increases  since  1975  are  shown  from  these  two  sources  in 
Table  II-2.  Both  of  these  sources  indicate  a consistent  trend  of  a gradual 
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Table  II-l 

Rent-to- Income  Ratios  for  All  San  Francisco  Renters 


Table  II-2 

Average  Annual  Percent  Change  in  Rents  and  CPI 


Years 

CPI  Residential  Rent 
Index  (December-December) 

Department  of  City  Planning  | 
Survey  of  Advertised  Rents  | 

CPI  for 
all  Items 
(December  to 
December) 

1975-1976 

6.1% 

, ..... 

8.4% 

4.9% 

1976-1977 

8.5 

11.0 

8.7 

1977-1978 

5.7 

8.0 

6.7 

1978-1979 

13.6 

19.4 

14.8 
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but  substantial  increase  in  the  overall  rate  of  rent  growth,  punctuated  by  a 
dramatic  1979  resurgence  following  a significant  1978  decline.  The  1978 
aberration  may  be  explained  by  the  reduction  of  the  upward  pressure  on  rents 
that  ensued  from  the  passage  of  Proposition  13.  The  1979  resurgence  may  be 
attributable  to  actions  taken  by  owners  in  anticipation  of  the  Rent  Stabiliza- 
tion and  Arbitration  Ordinance  passed  in  June  1979.  As  shown  in  Table  11, 
however,  all  items  included  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  experienced  a lower 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  1978,  followed  by  a sharp  increase  in  1979.  Over- 
all inflation  rates,  therefore,  may  have  affected  the  pattern  of  rent  increases. 

Citywide  income  data  are  available  since  1975  from  the  following  sources: 

• California  Franchise  Tax  Board,  Median  Income  of  All  Income  Tax 
Returns  by  California  County; 

• U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Survey 
of  Current  Business,  Per  Capita  Income  by  County;  and 

• HUD  Section  8 Housing  Assistance  Payment  Program  Median  Household 
Income  Limits,  based  on  U.  S.  Census  County  Business  Pattern  and 
Social  Security  Administration  Payroll  Data. 

These  data  on  the  pattern  of  recent  growth  in  personal  income  in  the 
city  are  summarized  in  Table  II-3. 

As  shown  in  Table  II-3,  it  is  evident  that  per  capita  incomes  are  rising 
faster  than  household  incomes.  According  to  the  California  Tax  Franchise 
Board,  only  about  one-third  of  all  San  Franciscans  file  joint  returns.  His- 
torically, the  rate  of  increase  of  incomes  filed  on  joint  tax  returns  is 
significantly  lower  than  the  rate  of  increase  for  incomes  filed  on  all  San 
Francisco  returns.  This  information  might  indicate  that  it  is  small  house- 
holds (presumably  young  households  with  no  children)  that  are  responsible  for 
the  fast  growth  in  incomes  in  San  Francisco.  Consequently,  one  might  assume 
that  the  differential  in  the  faster  rate  of  increase  in  per  capita  incomes 
compared  to  household  incomes  is  attributable  to  the  income  growth  of 
wealthier,  smaller  households. 

The  upward  trends  in  both  rent  and  income  levels  since  1975  are  compared 
in  Table  II-4.  Table  II-4  indicates  that  on  a citywide  basis,  since  1975,  rents 
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Table  II-3 

Annual  Percentage  Change  in  Income  Levels 


Per  Capita  Income^ 

Median  Household  Income^ 

1975-1976 

9.4% 

3.2 

1976-1977 

8.4 

6.3 

1977-1978 

13.0 

6.7 

i 

1978-1979 

i 

1 Not  Available 

7.8^ 

^U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Survey  of 
Current  Business,  Per  Capita  Income  by  County. 

^California  Franchise  Tax  Board,  Median  Income  from  Individual  and 
Joint  Income  Tax  Returns. 

^Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Section  8,  Median  Family 
Income  Limits. 
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Table  II-4 

Average  Annual  Changes  in  Rents  and  Incomes 
1975-1979 


Years 

; CPI  Residential 
Rent  Index 

I City  Planning 
i Survey  of 

! Advertised  Rents 

Per  Capita 
Income^ 

Median 
Household 
Income  ° 

1975- 

1976 

6.1% 

8.4% 

9.4% 

3.2% 

1976- 

1977 

8.5 

11.0 

8.4 

6.3 

1977- 
1978 : 

5.7 

8.0 

13.0 

6.7 

1978-  ! 
1979  j 

13.6 

19.4 

Not  Available 

7.8^ 

^Survey  of  Current  Business. 

^California  Franchise  Tax  Board. 

^Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
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have  increased  at  a substantial  rate  that  has  paralleled  and  exceeded  average 
growth  in  household  income.  In  1979  average  rent  increases  significantly 
outpaced  household  income  growth.  Per  capita  income  growth,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  generally  exceeded  growth  in  rents  at  least  until  1979.  If  the  median 
household  income  data  more  aptly  represents  poorer  people  whereas  the  per  capita 
income  index  represents  smaller  and  wealthier  households,  then  it  is  clear  that 
increases  in  rent  more  negatively  impact  lower  income  households  whose  incomes 
are  not  increasing  as  fast  as  rents.  In  addition  those  single  households  in- 
cluded in  per  capita  income  data,  may  represent  the  demand-side  of  the  housing 
market  who  are  placing  increased  pressure  on  the  stock,  which  is  not  growing 
accordingly,  thus  driving  up  rents. 

How  do  these  rent  and  income  comparisons  impact  displacement?  First, 
because  rents  are  increasing  faster  than  median  household  income,  it  is  clear 
that  the  lower  half  of  households  whose  incomes  equal  or  fall  below  the  median  are 
caught  in  a situation  where  they  must  pay  a higher  portion  of  their  income  for  rent  or 
relocate.  Because  such  a large  proportion  of  San  Franciscans  already  pay  more 
than  25%  of  their  income  for  housing  these  increases  indicate  significant  cost 
burdens  for  shelter  for  a large  number  of  families.  Second,  these  data  also 
point  to  a group  of  individuals  with  rapidly  increasing  incomes  who  can  afford 
to  pay  more  for  housing  in  the  city.  As  the  number  of  households  expands 
(despite  population  loss)  in  San  Francisco,  and  relatively  few  new  units  are 
added  to  the  stock,  the  increased  demand  forces  rents  up.  Lower  income  house- 
holds then  are  at  decreasing  competitive  advantage  in  the  city's  housing  market 
and  displacement  becomes  more  probable. 

COMPARISON  OF  RENT  LEVELS  IN  NEIGHBORHOODS 

Rent  data  are  available  on  a neighborhood-by-neighborhood  basis  only  from 
the  Department  of  City  Planning  Survey  of  Advertised  Rents  (from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle),  and  only  on  a limited  basis  at  that.  Where  the  number 
of  cases  allows,  these  data,  which  have  been  collected  in  1973  and  from  1976 
through  1979,  are  disaggregated  by  Planning  Districts.  A number  of  points 
should  be  noted  about  these  data. 
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e The  number  o£  recorded  rent  advertisements  for  the  entire  city  in 
1978  and  1979  has  declined  significantly  from  a 1977  peak,  as 
Table  II-5  illustrates.  This  decline  can  either  be  the  result  of 
a decreasing  number  of  vacant,  available  units,  or  alternatively, 
a decreasing  need  for  owners  to  advertise  units  in  the  paper. 

o This  survey  represents  only  those  units  which  are  available  and  are 
being  advertised.  Rent  levels  of  units  on  the  market  are  presumably 
higher  than  other  housing. 

• Any  biases  in  these  data,  however,  are  consistent  over  time  so  that 
the  various  years  can  be  compared. 

Table  II-6  exhibits  rent  levels  from  1977-1979  and  annual  percent  changes 
for  the  10  Planning  Districts  for  which  there  are  sufficient  data.  The  survey 
includes  median  rent  levels  for  all  unit  types  since  1977.  According  to 
this  survey,  the  Richmond,  Northeast, Marina,  and  Inner  Sunset,  and  by  1979, 
Central  districts  are  among  the  highest  rent  areas  in  the  city.  These 
Planning  Districts  also  include  middle  and  upper  income  neighborhoods  in  the 
city,  so  that  displacement  is  not  as  likely. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Planning  Districts  in  which  there 
were  the  highest  annual  rates  of  change  in  1978  are  not  the  same  as  those 
with  the  highest  rates  of  change  in  1979.  The  Mission  and  Downtown  districts 
experienced  the  highest  increase  in  rent  levels  between  1977  and  1978.  Accord- 
ing to  1970  Census  data,  these  are  also  among  the  lowest  income  neighborhoods 
in  the  city.  The  Mission  ranked  12th  and  Downtown  15th  in  median  household 
income  among  the  15  Planning  Districts  in  1970.  Consequently,  it  is  likely 
that  a large  number  of  low  income  tenants  were  either  forced  to  relocate  or 
absorb  higher  housing  costs. 

In  1979,  however,  the  highest  rates  of  annual  increases  in  rents  were  in 
the  Northeast,  Central  and  Richmond  districts.  The  Mission  also  experienced 
close  to  35%  increase  in  median  rents.  This  change  in  rates  of  increase  in 
rent  levels  may  be  attributable  to  the  timing  of  the  survey  immediately 
following  the  passage  of  the  city's  Rent  Stabilization  ordinance.  Before  the 
ordinance,  rent  increases  tended  to  be  highest  in  the  lower  income  areas, 
whereas  after  rent  stabilization,  the  highest  increases  tended  to  be  in  the 
higher  income  Planning  Districts. 
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Table  II-5 


Survey  of  Advertised  Rents 
Department  of  City  Planning 


Number  of 
Advertisements 

Annual  Percent- 
age Change 

1973 

1050 

1976 

1023 

-2.6% 

1977 

1301 

27.2% 

1978 

962 

-26.1% 

1979 

578 

-29.5% 

Department  of  City  Planning  Survey  of  Advertised  Rents 
Aggregated  Median  Monthly  Advertised  Rent  For 
All  Unit  Types  by  Planning  District 
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Average  Annual 
Percentage 
Change  (1977-79) 

14.9% 

7.6 

25.7 

9.2 

8.3 
7.0 

28.1 

28.3 

22.3 
' 18.3 

Percentage 

Change 

45 . 3% 
12.2 
50.5 
5.3 
24.4 
9.9 

49.2 
34.7 
34.9 

21.2 

1979 

$404 

388 

465 

200 

275 

300 

464 

357 

444 

400 

Percentage 

Change 

-10.6% 

2.7 
0.6 

16.2 

-6.3 

3.8 
4.7 

16.2 

7.3 

12.6 

1978 

$278 

346 

309 

190 

221 

273 

311 

265 

329  1 

330 

J 

1977 

$311 

337 

307 

169 

236 

263 

297 

228 

307 

293 

District^ 

Richmond 

Marina 

Northeast 

Downtown 

Western  Addition 
Buena  Vista 
Central 
Mission 
Inner  Sunset 
Outer  Sunset 

CD  CD 
U 

03  -H 

CD  (D 
^ -I 
CD  W) 


not  sufficient  data  for  South  of  Market,  South  Bayshore,  Bernal  Heights,  South  Central  or 
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The  citywide  income  figures  can  be  applied  to  the  Planning  District 
rent  data  to  gain  a sense  of  rent  and  potential  displacement  pressures  on 
a neighborhood  by  neighborhood  basis.  Assuming  a citywide  average  annual 
household  income  growth  rate  of  between  6%  and  8%  from  1977  to  1979, 

Table  II-7  depicts  the  comparison  between  rent  and  income  increases  within 
individual  Planning  Districts.  Table  II-7  indicates  that  increases  in 
household  income  have  generally  lagged  behind  rent  increases  in  most  of  the 
city's  Planning  Districts.  Incomes  have  lagged  most  seriously  behind  rent 
increases  in  the  Mission,  Central,  Northeast,  Inner  Sunset  and  Outer  Sunset 
Planning  Districts. 

There  are  a number  of  combinations  of  personal  household  decisions  in 
response  to  these  rent/income  gaps  on  the  part  of  residents  in  the  Central, 
Northeast,  Mission,  Inner  Sunset  and  Outer  Sunset  Planning  Districts  which 
could  significantly  alter  the  socio-economic  character  of  these  neighborhoods 
over  a short  time  period.  Unfortunately,  the  aggregated  citywide  income  data 
do  not  allow  a close  enough  view  of  the  dynamics  in  each  Planning  District  or 
neighborhood  to  determine  where  average  income  increases  are  keeping  pace 
with  average  rent  increases.  Even  so,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  identify 
if  higher  income  residents  were  replacing  lower  income  residents. 

VACANCY  RATES 


Table  I 1-8  displays  the  results  of  the  increasing  number  of  households 
in  San  Francisco  on  the  availability  of  rental  units.  While  the  overall 
housing  vacancy  rate  in  the  city  has  remained  consistently  low,  the  multi- 
family housing  vacancy  rate  has  declined  significantly  over  the  last  five 
years  --  to  the  point  where  it  now  parallels  the  overall  rate.  The  declining 
vacancy  rates  for  both  single  and  multifamily  housing  provide  indications  of 
increasing  upward  pressures  on  rent,  and  likely  increasing  occasions  of 
displacement.  When  any  household  is  displaced,  furthermore,  there  are  fewer 
available  units  in  which  to  relocate. 

The  overall  1978  vacancy  rate  of  0.9%  increased  in  1979  to  1.1%,  due 
to  a 36%  increase  in  the  number  of  multifamily  vacancies.  Sixteen  percent 
of  these  vacant  units  in  1979  were  newly  built.  Tlie  number  of  units  under 
construction  in  the  fall  of  1979,  however,  declined  by  27%  indicating  a 
tightening  of  the  market  again  in  1980. 
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Table  II-7 

Comparison  of  Neighborhood  Rent  and 
Citywide  Income  Increases 
in  San  Francisco,  1977-1979 


Average  Annual 
Percentage  Change 
in  Household  Income 
Since  1977-79 

Average  Annual 
Percentage  Change 
in  Aggregated  Median 
Rents  for  All  Unit  Types 
1977-79 

Richmond 

6-8% 

14.9% 

Marina 

6-8 

7.6 

Northeast 

6-8 

25.7 

Downtown 

6-8 

9.2 

Western  Addition 

6-8 

8.3 

Buena  Vista 

6-8 

7.0 

Central 

6-8 

28.1 

Mission 

6-8 

28.3 

Inner  Sunset 

6-8 

22.3 

Outer  Sunset 

6-8 

18.3 

CITYWIDE 

6-8% 

16.8% 
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Table  H-8 

U.S.  Postal  Service 
Housing  Vacancy  Rates 


All  Housing 
Units 

Multi-family 

Units 

1974 

0.9% 

3.0% 

1975 

0.6% 

2.4% 

1978 

0.9% 

0.9% 

1979 

1.1% 

1.2% 

Source:  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
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The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  U.  S.  Postal  Service  collect  these 
vacancy  rate  data  by  zip  codes  shown  in  Figure  3.  Table  I 1-9  shows  vacancy 
rates  for  all  zip  codes  in  San  Francisco  in  1978  and  1979.  As  shown  on 
Table  II-9,  the  highest  overall  vacancy  rates  are  found  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  the  city  and  in  the  Bayview  Hunter's  Point  area.  Whereas  single 
family  vacancies  seem  to  be  concentrated  in  the  South  Central  areas  of  the 
city  (94112,  94131  and  94134),  multifamily  vacancies  are  concentrated  in  the 
northeast  quadrant,  Western  Addition  and  the  Tenderloin  (94102,  94109,  94115), 
as  well  as  in  the  Hunter's  Point  (94124).  The  notable  11.2  vacancy  rate  in 
1979  in  Hunter's  Point  is  the  result  of  close  to  600  vacancies  in  existing, 
not  new,  units.  Similarly,  the  higher  1979  2.8  rate  in  multifamily  units  in 
the  Tenderloin  (94109)  is  the  result  of  close  to  600  vacancies  in  existing 
units.  If  these  vacant  units  are  habitable  in  the  Tenderloin  and  Hunter's 
Point,  they  would  serve  to  mitigate  pressures  causing  displacement. 

AFDC  RECIPIENTS  DATA 


Data  from  the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Social  Services  was  gathered 
to  plot  the  location  of  caseloads  of  AFDC  family  group  (FG)  and  unemployed 
parents  (U)  by  Planning  District  from  1975  to  1979,  as  shown  in  Table  II-IO. 
Although  AFDC  recipients  are  not  the  universe  of  low  income  residents  in 
San  Francisco,  the  relative  changes  across  Planning  Districts  from  1975  to 
1979  appear  to  substantiate  the  thesis  that  revitalizing  neighborhoods  are 
exhibiting  a loss  of  AFDC  recipients.  The  total  absolute  number  of  AFDC 
(FG  and  U)  recipients  has  declined  steadily  from  17,978  in  June  1975  to 
13,008  in  December  1979  at  an  average  rate  of  5.2%  per  year.  Therefore, 
all  figures  shown  are  percentages  of  the  total  for  that  time  period  in 
order  to  depict  the  change  in  proportions  of  the  total  city  caseload 
across  areas  of  the  city. 

As  shown  in  Table  II-IO,  the  distribution  of  caseloads  across  Planning 
Districts  does  not  vary  dramatically  from  June  1975  to  December  1979.  How- 
ever, in  four  planning  districts  the  proportion  of  AFDC  recipients  has 
decreased.  These  are  Northeast  from  6.9%  to  5.8%  of  the  city  total,  Buena 
Vista , from  8.7%  to  5.9%  of  the  city  total,  Bernal  Heights,  from  6.1%  to  5.3% 
of  the  city  total  and  in  the  Mission,  down  from  14.6%  to  13%  of  the  city 
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Figure  5 


San  Francisco  County 

Postal  Zip  Codes 


Source;  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco 


Postal  Service  Vacancy  Rates 
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San  Francisco  Department  of  Social  Services 
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totals  from  June  1975  to  December  1979.  Conversely  in  four  other  planning 
districts,  the  proportions  of  AFDC  cases  has  increased.  These  are  Downtown, 
from  2.8%  to  4.4%,  Western  Addition  from  15.3%  to  16.1%,  in  South  Bayshore, 
from  9.9%  to  10.7%  and  in  South  Central,  from  8.9%  to  13.4%. 

It  appears  from  these  data  that  the  relative  proportion  of  AFDC 
recipients  has  shifted  from  Northeast,  Buena  Vista,  Bernal  Heights  and  the 
Mission.  Whereas  Buena  Vista  and  Bernal  Heights  emerged  from  the  savings 
and  loan  data  (Chapter  I)  as  high  investment  activity  and  rapidly  changing 
areas.  Northeast  and  the  Mission  emerged  as  areas  which  have  experienced 
rapid  increases  in  average  rent  levels.  These-  AFDC  data  may  indicate  that 
low  income  households  are  being  displaced  from  these  Districts  as  these 
investment  activities  and  rents  increase.  Of  the  Districts  in  which  the 
proportion  of  AFDC  recipients  has  increased,  only  South  Central  shows  up 
as  an  area  of  higher  than  average  investment  activity  in  the  savings  and 
loan  data. 

SUMMARY 

The  rent  and  income,  vacancy  and  welfare  caseload  data  presented  in 
this  chapter  appear  to  indicate  that  displacement  or  forced  relocation  is 
a likely  household  response  to  an  increasingly  expensive  and  competitive 
housing  market  in  San  Francisco. 

• On  a citywide  basis,  average  rent  levels  are  increasing  faster 
than  median  household  incomes,  aggravating  an  already  high  average 
housing  cost  burden  for  city  residents. 

• Per  capita  incomes,  on  the  other  hand,  are  rising  faster  than 
household  median  incomes.  These  data  may  represent  incomes  of 
smaller  newly  formed  households  who  are  placing  upward  demand- 
side  pressure  on  the  city's  slightly  expanding  housing  stock. 

• The  largest  gaps  between  average  income  (citywide)  and  average 
rent  increases  appear  in  the  Mission,  Central,  Northeast,  Inner 
and  Outer  Sunset  Planning  Districts. 
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• Since  1974  vacancy  rates  citywide  have  hovered  around  1%  signi- 
fying the  high  demand  for  housing  in  San  Francisco,  and  lack  of 
housing  options  for  those  displaced.  The  higher  vacancy  rates 
in  multi  family  units  in  the  Tenderloin  and  Hunter's  Point  areas 
of  the  city  could  indicate  a supply  of  uninhabitable  units  or 
units  being  held  off  the  market. 

• Analysis  of  the  caseloads  of  AFDC  recipients  in  the  city  suggests 
that  low  income  households  are  moving  from  revitalizing  neighbor- 
hoods to  elsewhere  in  the  city. 

As  with  the  savings  and  loan  association  data,  it  is  not  possible  to 
determine  from  these  data  how  many  households  are  being  forced  to  relocate. 
Instead  it  is  only  possible  to  assume  that  lower  income  households  are 
necessarily  adjusting  to  changes  such  as  increasing  rents  either  by  assuming 
higher  housing  cost  burdens  or  by  relocating.  Changing  proportions  of  AFDC 
caseloads  among  Planning  Districts  suggest  that  at  least  some  low  income 
households  are  relocating  from  areas  of  increasing  investment  activity  and 
rents . 
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CHAPTER  III 

DISPLACEMENT  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO:  NEIGHBORHOOD  PROFILES 


Hov\?  revitalization  within  a neighborhood  can  lead  to  forced  relocation 
of  existing  residents  is  the  central  focus  of  this  chapter.  The  following 
summary  of  these  neighborhood  profiles  of  North  of  Market,  Western  Addition, 
Inner  Mission,  Potrero  Hill,  Noe  Valley,  Outer  Mission,  and  Oceanview- 
Merced-Ingleside  (OMI)  speak  to  neighborhood  change  and  the  displacement 
process  as  it  is  perceived  in  San  Francisco  neighborhoods.  They  are  the 
results  of  a series  of  interviews  with  community  group  leaders,  lenders, 
and  realtors,  whose  names  are  listed  in  Appendix  B.  In  each  neighborhood, 
attempts  were  made  to  choose  respondents  with  different  perspectives  in  the 
displacement  process.  The  profiles  represent  their  perceptions  and 
opinions  only. 

These  neighborhoods  were  chosen  for  in-depth  observation  based  on  the 
documented  reinvestment  data  (Chapter  I)  that  highlighted  Potrero  Hill, 
Western  Addition,  and  the  Mission,  as  well  as  the  recommendations  of  repre- 
sentatives of  organizations  with  citywide  perspectives  on  housing.  In 
addition,  these  neighborhoods  were  selected  to  represent  a mix  of  areas 
with  respect  to  city  program  involvement.  North  of  Market,  Inner  Mission, 
and  Western  Addition  represent  Neighborhood  Strategy  Areas,  those  with  the 
most  public  intervention.  Potrero  Hill  and  Ingleside  are  Neighborhood 
Improvement  Areas,  program  areas  vsrith  less  city  public  intervention,  Noe 
Valley  and  Outer  Mission  have  had  little  or  no  public  program  intervention. 

Following  the  overview  of  these  neighborhood  profiles  is  a report  from 
the  National  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  (NIAS)  study  of  Hayes  Valley. 
This  summary  is  included  here  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  empirical 
studies  of  displacement  in  the  country  and  illuminates  the  complex  patterns 
of  reinvestment  and  demographic  change  in  a neighborhood.  The  individual 
neighborhood  profiles  are  contained  in  Appendix  A. 
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THE  DISPL-\CEMENT  PROCESS  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO:  AN  OVERVIEW 


From  the  neighborhood  interviews,  it  would  appear  that  the  most  exten- 
sive displacement  has  occurred  or  is  taking  place  in  North  of  Market.  From 
some  to  extensive  levels  of  displacement  were  reported  in  Western  Addition, 
Inner  Mission,  and  Potrero  Hill.  According  to  these  interviews,  Noe  Valley 
has  experienced  little  to  moderate  but  increasing  levels  of  displacement. 
Outer  Mission  has  experienced  none  to  moderate,  and  virtually  no  displace- 
ment exists  in  OMI. 

These  findings  correspond  to  the  levels  of  reinvestment  activity  docu- 
mented by  the  savings  and  loan  association  data  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation. North  of  Market  emerges  as  a special  case  given  the  preponderance 
of  residential  hotels  and  concentration  of  vulnerable  low-income  residents. 
Otherwise,  areas  where  loan  indicators  point  to  ongoing  revitalization 
(Potrero  Hill,  Western  Addition,  and  Inner  Mission)  appear  to  be  experiencing 
displacement. 

In  each  neighborhood  studied  where  displacement  is  reported  to  be 
occurring  at  a moderate  to  extensive  level,  one  of  the  primary  reported 
causes  was  the  city's  generally  inflated  housing  market,  where  demand  appears 
to  be  increasing  relative  to  only  a slightly  expanding  supply.  Those  inter- 
viewed also  stated  that  speculative  buying  and  selling  of  properties  accel- 
erated housing  prices  and  rent  increases.  The  most  common  scenario  reported 
in  all  neighborhoods  experiencing  displacement  was  one  in  which  new  owners 
increased  rents  to  cover  higher  loan  payments  resulting  from  building  acqui- 
sition, thus  forcing  existing  tenants  to  move.  Renovation,  while  generally 
increasing  the  value  of  specific  buildings,  is  more  prevalent  in  owner- 
occupied  dwellings  than  multifamily  rental  properties  and,  therefore,  is 
not  perceived  as  a direct  cause  of  rent  increases.  However,  renovation  may 
well  have  a secondary  impact  on  rental  rates  by  increasing  values  through- 
out a neighborhood.  North  of  Market  and  the  Inner  Mission  are  exceptions 
to  this  general  trend  because  renovation  is  concentrated  in  rental  units 
and  therefore  more  directly  responsible  for  displacement. 

The  interviews  revealed  that  those  neighborhoods  where  high  levels  of 
displacement  were  reported  (North  of  Market,  Western  Addition,  Inner  Mission, 
and  Potrero  Hill)  share  some  common  characteristics.  They  appear  to  have 
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a higher  proportion  of  renters  in  contrast  to  Noe  Valley,  Outer  Mission, 
and  OMI.  These  neighborhoods  also  have  large  proportions  of  lower  income 
residents  to  be  displaced.  They  are  close  to  downtown  and  have  relatively 
inexpensive  housing. 

In  addition,  interviewees  reported  considerable  increases  in  property 
turnover  and  sales  in  these  neighborhoods  where  high  levels  of  displacement 
have  occurred.  In  several  cases,  excluding  North  of  Market  and  including 
Noe  Valley,  commercial  revitalization  has  also  accompanied  the  socio- 
economic change  in  residents.  Boutiques  and  restaurants  have  replaced 
service-oriented  businesses,  presumably  catering  to  the  young  professional 
clientele. 

In  contrast,  those  neighborhoods  (Outer  Mission  and  OMI)  where  the 
lowest  levels  of  displacement  were  reported  have  higher  proportions  of  home 
ownership  and  single-family  dwellings.  They  are  farther  from  downtown  and 
have  colder,  foggier  weather  than  the  other  five  neighborhoods.  Housing 
stock  is  generally  newer.  The  housing  market  has  been  more  stable  in  these 
areas,  thus  minimizing  the  occasions  for  displacement. 

As  seen  by  respondents,  displacees  differed  across  neighborhoods,  but 
do  seem  to  share  one  major  characteristic;  they  are  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  income  scale.  Displacees,  as  perceived  by  respondents,  also  tend  to  be 
minorities.  They  include  the  elderly,  families  with  children,  and  single 
individuals  --  whatever  group  was  prevalent  in  each  neighborhood  when  the 
displacement  process  began.  Many  displacees  were  reported  to  have  been 
displaced  before. 

Other  households  are  moving  out  of  the  city  voluntarily.  Respondents 
reported  that  homeowners  in  OMI  and  Noe  Valley  are  leaving  San  Francisco 
because  of  concern  over  poor  schools  and  busing.  In  North  of  Market  and 
Inner  Mission,  upwardly  mobile  families  were  reported  to  move  as  soon  as 
they  accumulate  enough  money  to  relocate  and/or  purchase  a home  in  what  is 
perceived  as  a more  desirable  area.  These  households  contribute  to  the 
decline  of  families  with  children  in  the  city,  in  addition  to  those  who 
leave  as  a result  of  the  displacement  process. 

Inmovers,  however,  seem  to  share  many  similar  characteristics  in 
neighborhoods  undergoing  displacement.  As  perceived  by  respondents,  the 
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inmovers  tend  to  be  white,  professional,  childless,  and  single  individuals, 
couples,  or  unrelated  singles  living  together.  The  exception  is  in  North 
of  Market,  where  inmovers  were  reported  to  be  Indochinese  refugees,  dis- 
placees  from  other  neighborhoods,  and  tourists  who  temporarily  reside  at 
hotels  converted  from  residential  to  transient  use. 

The  correspondence  of  the  existence  of  displacement  in  neighborhoods 
which  are  targeted  by  the  city  as  NSAs  or  NIAs  is  not  surprising.  One  of 
the  major  criteria  for  NSA  or  NIA  selection  is  a predominance  of  low  and 
moderate  income  households.  Consequently,  these  are  neighborhoods  where 
lower  income  families  are  likely  to  be  forced  to  relocate.  In  addition, 
the  existence  of  displacement  is  another  criterion  for  NSA  or  NIA  designa- 
tion. According  to  these  interviews,  private  market  revitalization  began 
before  city  program  interventions.  Only  in  North  of  Market  did  respondents 
cite  city  program  involvement,  e.g.,  the  imminent  RAP  program,  as  promoting 
reinvestment  leading  to  displacement. 

Consistently  throughout  all  neighborhoods,  respondents  perceived  that 
little  was  being  done  to  aid  those  who  are  displaced  or  to  combat  the  dis- 
placement process.  Only  in  North  of  Market  is  there  a concentrated  neigh- 
borhood effort  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  displacement,  aided  by  the  citywide 
moratorium  on  residential  hotel  conversion. 

In  conclusion,  displacement  is  seen  primarily  as  a private  market 
phenomenon  caused  by  a high  demand  for  rental  housing  and  a very  active 
housing  market.  While  renovation  is  occuring  in  most  neighborhoods  with 
high  levels  of  displacement,  renovation  in  and  of  itself  is  not  perceived 
as  a primary  cause  of  displacement.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  contains 
a summary  of  the  Hayes  Valley  study.  Profiles  for  each  neighborhood  follow 
in  Appendix  A. 
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HAYES  VALLEY:  A STUDY  OF  DISPLACEMENT 

Reinvestment  trends  in  Hayes  Valley  have  been  documented  by  Research 
Triangle  Institute  (RTI)  in  their  HUD-£unded  national  study  of  neighborhood 
revitalization  by  examining  property  transfer  and  building  permit  data.  The 
companion  study  conducted  by  NIAS  documents  the  existence  and  level  of  dis- 
placement that  occurs  in  such  a reinvestment  neighborhood.  The  findings  of 
the  NIAS  study  summarized  here  are  from  a draft  report.  Further  analysis 
is  being  undertaken,  which  will  provide  more  comprehensive  explanation  of 
findings.  A final  report  will  be  released  in  early  1981.  However,  it  is 
the  only  neighborhood  in  which  the  link  between  revitalization  and  displace- 
ment can  be  made  through  empirical  data.  As  a result,  the  findings  of  the 
NIAS  study  are  particularly  enlightening  for  this  report  and  larger  effort 
to  understand  the  human  costs  involved  in  neighborhood  improvement. 

The  NIAS  study  of  displacement  using  the  same  Grier  and  Grier  definition 
described  in  the  Introduction  to  this  report,  illuminates  the  complexities 
involved  in  actually  trying  to  enumerate  and  identify  persons  who  have  been 
forced  to  relocate  for  reasons  beyond  their  control.  By  interviewing  groups 
of  long-term  residents  of  Hayes  Valley,  households  who  had  moved  into  or 
within  Hayes  Valley  since  1975  (inmovers) , and  those  who  had  moved  out  of 
the  neighborhood  from  1975  to  1979  (outmovers) , NIAS  was  able  to  sort  out 
differences  among  these  groups  of  residents  as  well  as  determine  which 
households  had  actually  been  displaced. 

The  profile  which  emerges  from  these  survey  data  is  a neighborhood  that 
has  undergone  a significant  level  of  demographic  and  socioeconomic  change  in 
the  past  five  years  (1975  to  1980).  According  to  1970  and  1975  Census  data, 
Hayes  Valley  was  one  of  the  largest  black  communities  in  San  Francisco.  The 
results  from  the  NIAS  survey  describing  the  differences  among  long-term  resi- 
dents, outmovers  and  inmovers  seem  to  describe  an  area  in  one  of  the  first 
or  middle  stages  of  revitalization.  IVhereas  long-term  residents  of  Hayes 
Valley  and  households  moving  within  the  neighborhood  are  predominantly  black, 
larger  families,  less  educated  and  either  high  income  or  very  poor,  those 
moving  into  Hayes  Valley  are  largely  white,  in  small  unrelated  households, 
almost  half  of  which  are  male  adults.  Outmovers  are  generally  well  educated 
but  poor. 
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Respondents'  reasons  for  moving  were  sorted  into  one  of  three  groups  -- 
voluntary  neighborhood-related  reasons,  personal  household-related  reasons 
or  involuntary  revitalization-related  reasons.  By  sorting  these  responses, 

NIAS  was  able  to  categorize  those  who  were  displaced.  The  most  frequent 
responses  fell  into  the  personal  or  household-related  reasons  for  moving. 

The  second  most  common  set  of  reasons  for  all  three  mobility  groups,  however, 
were  involuntary  revitalization-related  reasons.  Further  analysis  revealed 
that  25.4%  of  households  who  had  moved  within  or  outside  of  Hayes  Valley  were 
actually  forced  to  relocate  because  the  rent  was  too  high,  the  building  was 
renovated  or  sold,  or  real  estate  actors  encouraged  a move  contrary  to  the 
household  desire  to  stay.  These  households  were  thus  defined  as  "displaced." 

Of  these  displaced  households,  close  to  61%  were  black  and  older,  on  average, 
than  other  households.  Their  average  incomes  were  slightly  lower  than  non- 
displaced  households.  More  displaced  households,  however,  fell  into  an 
income  category  from  100%  to  120%  of  the  area  median  than  any  other  mobility 
group . 

Further  investigation  reveals  that  these  displaced  households  were  able 
to  find  other  housing  that  was  generally  either  the  same  in  quality  or  slightly 
better  than  their  previous  Hayes  Valley  residence  in  a neighborhood  which  they 
considered  to  be  a small  improvement  over  their  previous  address.  Furthermore, 
their  rent  increases  on  an  annual  basis  averaged  less  than  those  of  other 
mobility  groups.  Given  that  their  reasons  for  moving  are  largely  economic, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  displacees  are  choosing  housing  that  is  not  as  sub- 
ject to  rapid  cost  increases.  In  terms  of  satisfaction  with  .their  housing, 
it  appears  that  most  displaced  households  are  neutral  or  fairly  satisfied 
with  their  current  housing.  Levels  of  attachment  to  their  current  neighbor- 
hood did  not  appear  in  general  to  be  less  for  displaced  households  than  other 
groups  of  movers. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  finding  from  this  study  is  that  displacement 
is  occurring  as  revitalization  proceeds  in  Hayes  Valley.  Over  a quarter  of 
the  households  in  this  sample  who  moved  did  so  because  they  were  forced  to 
relocate.  The  image  of  a shattered  neighborhood  community  and  the  pathos  of 
forced  relocation  on  the  part  of  displaced  families,  however,  does  not  emerge 
clearly  from  the  NIAS  study.  Nevertheless  these  data  do  reveal  a relatively 
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rapidly  changing  demographic  profile  for  Hayes  Valley  as  over  61%  of  the 
displacees  are  black  and  as  inmovers  include  significantly  larger  percentages 
of  white,  more  educated,  higher  income  households. 
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CONCLUSION 

As  noted  in  the  Introduction,  this  report  is  an  attempt  to  address  two 
sets  of  questions:  whether  and  where  displacement  is  occurring,  and  what 

role  public  housing  and  community  development  programs  have  played  in  causing 
displacement.  Given  the  lack  of  verifiable  empirical  information  for  these 
issues,  what  can  be  concluded  from  the  investment  data  supplied  in  the  state- 
chartered  savings  and  loan  register,  the  review  of  rent,  and  income  data  and 
the  series  of  interviews  in  seven  selected  neighborhoods? 

First,  we  can  say  that  the  general  trends  of  increasing  investment  and 
reinvestment  that  lead  to  higher  housing  values,  prices  and  rents  exist  in 
various  neighborhoods  in  San  Francisco.  The  savings  and  loan  data  reveal 
high  average  levels  of  borrower  incomes  and  loan  payments  citywide  indicating 
a shifting  upward  of  residents'  incomes  and  rents  in  all  properties  which 
have  been  involved  in  market  and  loan  transactions.  When  relative  change  is 
examined  across  areas  of  the  city,  certain  neighborhoods  emerge  where  lower 
levels  of  loan  activity  property  values,  borrower  incomes  and  loan  payments 
in  1975  have  accelerated  rapidly  in  the  ensuing  five  years.  These  kinds  of 
housing  market  changes  in  the  Buena  Vista,  Bernal  Heights,  South  Central, 
Downtown  and  Central  Planning  Districts  as  well  as  in  Potrero  Hill,  Upper 
Ashbury,  South  of  Market  and  Inner  Pvichmond  Program  Areas  indicate  that  in- 
creasing housing  cost  burdens  for  lower  income  tenants  as  well  as  displace- 
ment are  very  likely. 

Second,  according  to  other  sources,  both  conversion  of  condominiums  and 
residential  hotels  as  well  as  speculation  have  greater  direct  impacts  in  terms 
of  displacement  than  city  housing  programs.  From  1975  to  1978,  condominium 
conversions  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  somewhere  over  70%  of  the  exist- 
ing tenants  and  in  the  net  loss  of  about  50  rental  units  for  every  100  units 
converted.  These  conversions  largely  took  place  in  wealthier  neighborhoods, 
however.  Residential  hotel  conversions  impact  one  of  the  largest  concentra- 
tions of  disadvantages  residents  in  San  Francisco  causing  direct  displacement. 
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As  RTI  has  documented,  speculative  transactions  accelerate  the  cycles  of  re- 
investment, causing  higher  housing  costs  in  a shorter  period  of  time,  thereby 
putting  direct  upward  pressures  on  rents. 

Third,  the  neighborhood  interviews  appear  to  substantiate  that  these 
investment  activities,  especially  property  sales,  lead  to  displacement  of 
existing  residents,  mostly  tenants,  who  cannot  afford  the  higher  rent  levels 
which  follow.  The  most  extensive  levels  of  displacement  occur  where  the  com- 
bination of  lower  income  tenants  and  active  investment  and  sales  activities 
are.  The  NIAS  study  actually  documents  forced  relocation  in  Hayes  Valley  for 
over  a quarter  of  all  residents  who  moved  from  1975  to  1979. 

Fourth,  aggregated  rent,  income  and  vacancy  data  indicate  that  rent  levels 
cit>nvide  are  increasing  significantly  at  a faster  rate  of  increase  than  are 
household  incomes.  Vacancy  rates  are  declining  as  well.  This  combination  of 
events  indicate  a citywide  housing  market  in  which  the  poor  and  less  affluent 
are  at  a competitive  disadvantage  for  housing.  Either  they  must  pay  a larger 
share  of  their  income  for  housing  or  be  forced  to  relocate. 

In  response  to  the  second  set  of  issues,  at  a gross  level,  it  appears 
that  the  city's  community  development  programs  have  not  played  a significant 
role  in  stimulating  displacement  in  the  latter  half  of  the  70's.  Program 
Areas  for  the  most  part  emerge  from  the  savings  and  loan  data  as  neighbor- 
hoods where  values,  incomes  and  loan  payments  are  less  than  in  the  balance 
of  the  city.  The  rates  of  increase  in  Potrero  Hill,  Upper  Ashbury  and  South 
of  Market  most  notably,  however,  point  to  rapidly  changing  neighborhoods 
where  investment  activities  need  no  public  stimulus. 

As  noted  by  various  individuals  who  were  interviewed,  housing  market 
activities  in  general  and  increasing  housing  demand  are  the  principal  causes 
of  displacement.  In  only  one  instance.  North  of  Market,  is  a public  effort, 
the  RAP  program,  cited  as  a principal  contributor  to  the  general  changes  in 
properties  in  the  neighborhood  leading  to  displacement. 

The  question  of  whether  displacement,  narrowly  defined  as  the  forced 
relocation  of  a household  by  circumstances  beyond  its  control,  is  occurring 
in  San  Francisco,  can  be  answered  affirmatively  in  a general  sense.  Certain 
neighborhoods  have  been  identified  where  investment  activities  as  well  as 
resident  interviewee  perceptions  indicate  that  displacement  is  occurring. 
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Nevertheless  a series  of  more  subtle  and  complex  issues  remain.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Profiles  in  particular  reveal  very  complex  and  contradictory  patterns 
of  physical  improvements,  changing  ethnic  compositions,  increasing  property 
turnover,  an  influx  of  smaller,  wealthier  households,  and  voluntary  exodus 
of  other  households  because  of  a declining  quality  in  city  schools  or  to 
move  to  better  areas.  In  short,  displacement  is  not  the  only  result  of  the 
housing  market  changes  taking  place  in  San  Francisco. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  emerges  most  clearly  is  the  image  of  a city 
in  which  lower  income  individuals  and  families  are  increasingly  unable  to 
find  affordable  housing.  High  average  annual  increases  in  even  the  neighbor- 
hoods which  have  historically  been  low  income  indicate  rapid  upward  change 
in  housing  costs  and  rents.  Displacement  is  an  event  which  occurs  on  a 
single  household  basis,  and  it  is  only  one  response  to  the  larger  socio- 
economic and  demographic  changes  being  played  out  in  the  San  Francisco 
housing  market.  Developing  strategies  which  minimize  forced  relocation  then 
necessarily  involves  understanding  of  as  well  as  regulation  of  the  entire 
private  housing  market. 
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APPENDIX  A 

Neighborhood  Profiles 


NORTH  OF  MARKET 

Boundaries;  See  Figure  2,  North  of  Market  NSA. 

Description  of  the  Neighborhood 

According  to  those  interviewed,  the  North  of  Market  neighborhood  is 
composed  predominantly  of  single-person  households,  many  of  whom  are 
elderly  men.  Southeast  Asian  refugee  families  with  children  compose  about 
10%  of  the  neighborhood  population.  The  single  person  and  elderly  house- 
holds are  predominantly  white,  although  a small  number  are  black.  Virtually 
all  residents  are  renters  and  most  have  household  incomes  well  under 
$10,000. 

Also  according  to  interviewees,  the  housing  stock  is  composed  of  roughly 
two-thirds  large  multifamily  buildings  (over  20  units)  and  one-third  residen- 
tial hotels,  as  well  as  a small  proportion  of  public  and  subsidized  housing. 
Most  of  the  housing  stock  is  60  to  70  years  old,  structurally  sound,  but 
suffering  from  lack  of  maintenance.  Those  interviewed  remarked  that  both 
improvement  and  deterioration  have  occurred  in  recent  years.  Many  buildings 
are  being  renovated  as  part  of  the  process  of  conversion  from  residential 
to  tourist  hotels,  and  some  apartment  buildings  are  also  undergoing  improve- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  several  hotels  (1,000-3,000  units)  have  been 
completely  closed  down  due  to  unsafe  conditions.  Respondents  indicated 
that  owners  of  the  vacant  buildings  are  waiting  for  more  favorable  economic 
conditions  --  such  as  RAP  financing  --  to  become  available,  before  improving 
their  structures. 

Respondents  reported  increased  activity  in  the  sales  of  buildings  in 
the  last  five  years,  although  many  owners  have  held  their  buildings  for 
15-20  years.  One  interviewee  reported  an  increase  in  foreign  buyers  and  a 
greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  buyers  to  pay  with  cash  rather  than  rely 
on  debt  financing.  The  North  of  Market  neighborhood  has  been  impacted  by 
changes  both  within  and  outside  of  the  neighborhood.  During  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s,  many  residents  of  the  Western  Addition  and  South  of  Market 
urban  renewal  areas  moved  into  North  of  Market  due  to  large-scale  demolition 
in  their  original  neighborhoods.  More  recently,  the  neighborhood  has  seen 
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an  influx  of  Indochinese  refugees  who  locate  there  because  housing  is  rela- 
tively inexpensive  and  close  to  Chinatown.  These  refugee  families  have 
been  responsible  for  an  influx  of  1,000-3,000  children  in  the  last  few 
years  and  an  increased  demand  for  housing.  These  families  tend  to  leave 
the  neighborhood  when  they  have  accumulated  some  money. 

Those  interviewed  also  described  a spillover  or  expansion  of  the  down- 
town area  into  the  North  of  Market  neighborhood.  They  attribute  this  down- 
town expansion  to  a combination  of  Market  Street  redevelopment  and  BART  in 
the  early  1970s,  current  plans  for  three  major  new  tourist  hotels,  and 
demolition  of  an  entire  block  by  Hastings  Law  School  in  order  to  build  new 
student  housing.  In  addition,  several  theaters  have  reopened  on  Market 
and  the  City's  new  Performing  Arts  Center  is  opening  in  the  fall  of  1980. 

All  interviewees  agreed  that  many  owners,  both  old  and  new,  have  been  wait- 
ing for  or  have  been  trying  to  promote  this  kind  of  development  in  the 
North  of  Market  neighborhood. 

Displacement  Process 

There  appears  to  be  extensive  displacement  in  this  neighborhood, 
according  to  those  interviewed.  The  events  causing  displacement  are  seen 
as  the  conversion  of  residential  hotels  to  tourist  use,  renovation-caused 
rent  increases  or  eviction,  and  general  inflation  in  the  housing  market. 
Displacement  is  also  occurring  in  renovated  apartment  buildings.  The  most 
vulnerable  tenants  appear  to  be  those  residing  in  properties  which  have 
been  sold.  Many  of  the  existing  owners  have  held  their  properties  for  15-20 
years  and  know  their  tenants.  It  is  the  new  owners  in  general  who  are 
renovating  and  converting  buildings. 

Respondents  reported  that  the  people  displaced  from  the  North  of  Market 
neighborhood  are  primarily  very  low  income  elderly  and  single  individuals. 
Most  of  the  elderly  in  North  of  Market  live  on  fixed  incomes  of  less  than 
$5,000  per  year  provided  by  Social  Security.  Many  of  them  are  blue  collar 
workers  --  such  as  seamen,  sheet  metal  workers,  or  longshoremen  --  who  lived 
in  residential  hotels  before  they  retired.  Others  being  displaced  include 
former  mental  patients,  ex-offenders,  alcoholics,  or  untrained,  unemployed 
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individuals.  Most  displacees  are  white,  although  some  are  black,  and 
virtually  all  are  renters.  According  to  interviewees,  many  of  the  elderly 
who  are  displaced  go  to  health  care  facilities,  generally  outside  San 
Francisco.  Some  move  to  the  remaining  South  of  Market  hotels  or  the  Inner 
Mission. 
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WESTERN  ADDITION 


Boundaries : See  Figure  2,  Western  Addition  NSA 

Description  of  the  Neighborhood 

As  reported  by  those  interviewed,  the  Western  Addition  neighborhood 
is  a mixed  area  in  terms  of  social  and  economic  characteristics.  House- 
holds include  families  with  children,  young  couples,  or  singles  living 
together,  long-time  elderly  homeo\\mers , and  families  without  children. 

About  50%  to  40%  of  the  residents  are  owners  and  most  were  considered  by 
those  interviewed  to  be  low  or  moderate  income.  About  55%  to  60%  of  the 
residents  are  black,  including  several  hundred  families  in  public  housing 
projects.  During  the  past  five  years,  interviewees  noted  that  white  resi- 
dents have  moved  into  the  Haight  and  Fillmore  areas.  These  new  residents 
appear  to  be  generally  younger  and  higher  income  than  the  established  resi- 
dents . 

The  Western  Addition  housing  stock  is  composed  primarily  of  two-to-four 
unit  buildings.  Most  apartment  buildings  are  small  (10  units  or  less)  with 
the  exception  of  condominiums  recently  completed  and  under  construction. 
There  are  also  several  hundred  units  in  public  housing.  Housing  conditions 
are  perceived  to  be  generally  fair  despite  the  fact  that  the  Western  Addi- 
tion is  one  of  the  oldest  neighborhoods  in  the  City.  The  housing  in  the 
best  condition  tends  to  be  o^vner-occupied.  Renovation  activities  have 
occurred  principally  in  the  Fillmore  and  Hayes  Valley  areas.  Interviewees 
noted  a large  increase  in  property  sales  in  the  Western  Addition,  parti- 
cularly within  the  last  five  years.  There  has  also  been  a perceived  rapid 
increase  in  rent  levels.  Rental  vacancy  rates  are  extremely  low  throughout 
the  neighborhood.  Those  interviewed  agreed  that  the  development  of  the  464- 
unit  Opera  Plaza  condominiums,  in  the  block  bound  by  Van  Ness,  Golden  Gate, 
Franklin,  and  Turk  Streets,  will  have  a major  impact  on  the  neighborhood 
once  the  units  are  occupied.  Because  these  units  sell  for  a starting  price 
of  $180,000,  a significant  number  of  higher  income  households  will  move  into 
Western  Addition. 

New  commercial  activity  has  also  occurred  in  the  last  two  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Fillmore  area.  Renovation  of  commercial  space  is  beginning 


on  Divisadero  Street.  Because  a number  of  shopkeepers  are  on  monthly 
leases,  displacement  of  these  merchants  is  anticipated. 

Displacement  Process 

Interviewees  disagreed  about  the  level  of  displacement  (from  moderate 
to  extensive)  but  most  did  say  it  was  increasing.  They  felt  that  displace- 
ment was  primarily  being  caused  by  neighborhood  revitalization  and  inflation 
in  the  citywide  housing  market.  Rent  increases  due  to  private  renovation 
are  also  seen  as  a major  factor  in  the  displacement  process,  although 
tenants  are  being  displaced  from  unimproved  structures  as  well.  The  pri- 
mary actors  in  the  displacement  process  are  perceived  to  be  new  owners  of 
rental  properties  who  must  pay  higher  prices  and  therefore  raise  rents. 
Respondents  felt  that  some  existing  owners  are  also  responding  to  the 
market  and  raising  rent  levels.  Most  of  those  displaced  in  the  Western 
Addition  are  families  with  children,  the  elderly,  and  long-term  tenants 
without  children.  Displacees  tend  to  be  primarily  black  and  renters. 

New  residents  in  the  neighborhood  are  primarily  young,  white  profes- 
sionals, including  couples  and  unrelated  singles  sharing  dwelling  units. 

They  are  generally  of  higher  income  than  established  residents. 
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INNER  MISSION 


Boundaries:  See  Figure  2,  Inner  Mission  NSA. 

Description  of  the  Neighborhood 

The  Inner  Mission  is  a socially  mixed  neighborhood.  Families  with 
children  predominate  but  there  are  also  many  elderly  and  single-person 
households.  Tenure  is  also  mixed,  with  more  renters  than  owners.  There  is 
also  a wide  variation  in  income  levels.  The  upper  income  residents  are 
reported  to  be  predominantly  white  and  many  are  gay.  Fifty  to  75%  of  the 
residents  are  Latin,  and  a small  percentage  are  black  and  Asian. 

Much  of  the  housing  in  the  area  is  either  duplexes  or  triplexes.  There 
are  some  single  family  homes  but  very  few  large  multidwelling  structures. 

There  are  a few  residential  hotels.  Most  of  the  housing  was  perceived  as 
poor  and  in  need  of  improvement,  although  some  renovation  has  occurred  in 
the  area  from  23rd  to  Army  Streets  and  Potrero  to  Valencia  Streets. 

Despite  the  decline  in  market  activity  in  late  1979,  most  respondents 
reported  an  increase  in  property  sales  over  the  last  five  years.  All  respon- 
dents agreed  that  the  vacancy  rate  is  close  to  zero  and  that  rental  units  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  advertised  but  merely  passed  from  one  friend  or  acquaintance 
to  another. 

The  Inner  Mission  is  perceived  as  a transition  area  for  residents  from 
other  areas  of  the  City,  particularly  the  Tenderloin,  Yerba  Buena,  and  the 
Western  Addition.  According  to  those  interviewed,  as  soon  as  many  Inner 
Mission  residents  are  financially  able,  they  move  to  other  areas  of  the  City 
or  out  of  the  City. 

Displacement  Process 

Interviewees  disagreed  on  the  level  of  displacement  occurring  in  the 
Inner  Mission,  reporting  from  little  to  extensive  displacement.  The  causes 
of  displacement  in  the  Inner  Mission  were  reported  as  general  housing  market 
inflation  and  building-specific  rent  increases,  both  because  of  private 
renovation  and  without  any  renovation.  One  interviewee  reported  that  some 
buildings  are  constantly  on  the  market  and  that  they  are  purchased  and  sold 
again  without  any  renovation.  New  owners  of  rental  properties  were  considered 
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to  be  most  directly  responsible  for  displacement.  In  some  cases  these  new 
owners  become  occupants  of  one  unit  of  their  renovated  buildings  thus  dis- 
placing a household  while  renting  out  other  units. 

Those  interviewed  indicated  that  renter  households,  largely  of  Latin 
origin,  both  with  and  without  children  are  being  forced  to  relocate.  Inter- 
viewees reported  that  many  households  are  also  ’’doubling  up”  or  moving  in 
with  others  to  share  a unit.  Those  who  are  being  displaced  are  reportedly 
moving  primarily  to  South  San  Francisco,  the  Outer  Mission,  and  Daly  City. 

Historically,  inmovers  have  come  from  the  more  depressed  areas  of  the 
City  such  as  the  Tenderloin  and  the  Western  Addition.  Current  inmovers, 
however,  are  primarily  white,  high-income  single  individuals  (many  gays)  and 
households  without  children  according  to  interviewees. 


POTRERO  HILL 


Boundaries : See  Figure  2,  Potrero  Hill  NIA 

Description  of  the  Neighborhood 

Potrero  Hill  is  a diverse  neighborhood.  Interviewees  claim  that  resi- 
dents include  families  with  children,  young  couples  or  singles  living  together, 
and  long-term  elderly  home-owners.  Renters  predominate  and  comprise  about 
60-80%  of  the  neighborhood.  Most  residents  were  considered  to  be  middle 
income  by  respondents.  The  area  is  also  mixed  ethnically.  The  old-time  white 
families  were  of  Russian,  Italian,  Irish,  and  Eastern  European  origin.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  residents  are  black,  including  several  hundred  families 
in  public  housing  projects.  There  is  also  a smaller  number  of  Latino  and 
Filipino  residents. 

There  is  little  else  on  Potrero  Hill  except  housing,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  industry.  The  housing  stock  is  composed  primarily  of  single  family 
homes  and  two-unit  buildings.  There  are  also  several  hundred  units  in  public 
housing  projects. 

Housing  conditions  are  perceived  as  generally  fair,  with  some  dwellings 
in  good  condition  and  some  in  need  of  improvement.  Much  of  the  housing  stock 
is  very  old.  The  housing  in  best  condition  tends  to  be  owner-occupied. 

Housing  in  poor  condition  is  concentrated  on  the  east  side  of  the  hill  and 
in  the  public  housing  projects.  Some  of  the  public  housing  has  been  vacant 
and  boarded  up  for  several  years.  The  housing  stock  has  seen  improvement  in 
select  areas,  especially  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Respondents  reported  a large  increase  in  property  sales  in  the  Potrero 
Hill  area,  particularly  within  the  last  two  years.  Prior  to  that  time,  the 
neighborhood  was  very  stable.  Despite  the  geographic  separation  from  the 
rest  of  the  city  and  concentration  of  public  housing,  interviewees  felt  that 
there  is  increasing  demand  for  housing  on  Potrero  Hill.  It  has  good  views, 
excellent  weather  and  housing  that  is  less  expensive  than  other  parts  of  the 
City. 

All  of  those  interviewed  felt  that  the  construction  of  the  87-unit  condo- 
minium Victoria  Mews,  in  the  block  between  19th,  20th,  Wisconsin  and  Carolina 
Streets,  has  had  a major  impact  on  the  neighborhood.  Units  sell  for  a minimum 
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of  $125 ,000,  thus  attracting  households  with  higher  incomes  than  established 
Potrero  Hill  residents. 

New  commercial  activity  has  also  occurred  in  the  last  2-3  years.  The 
Showplace  and  the  Galleria,  large  interior  design  showrooms,  have  been 
developed  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  Commercial  enterprises  have  also  in- 
creased on  18th  Street,  where  until  the  last  two  years  there  was  almost  no 
commercial  development. 

Displacement  Process 

Interviewees  disagreed  about  the  extent  of  displacement  but  most  did 
feel  that  it  was  increasing.  According  to  interviewees,  general  housing 
market  inflation  and  speculation  are  seen  as  the  major  causes  of  displacement 
in  Potrero  Hill.  Rent  increases  due  to  private  renovation  have  also  been 
responsible  for  recent  displacement.  The  primary  actors  in  the  displacement 
process  are  perceived  to  be  new  owners  of  rental  properties  who  must  pay 
inflated  prices  and  therefore  raise  rents.  Rent  levels  in  other  buildings 
are  also  increasing  however.  Displacement  was  reported  to  be  occurring  in 
both  unimproved  and  renovated  structures,  primarily  in  small  rentals  of  1 to 
4 units. 

Most  of  those  displaced  in  Potrero  Hill  are  perceived  to  be  families 
with  children  and  long-term  tenants  without  children.  Displacees  tend  to 
be  primarily  black  and  renters.  Respondents  reported  that  those  being  forced 
to  relocate  have  gone  to  Bayview  first  and  then  other  areas  such  as  Outer 
Mission,  Daly  City,  South  San  Francisco,  and  Oakland. 

New  residents  of  the  neighborhood  are  perceived  by  interviewees  to  be 
primarily  young  professionals,  including  couples  and  unrelated  singles 
sharing  dwelling  units.  They  are  generally  of  higher  income  than  old-time 
residents.  These  inmovers  are  primarily  white  and  include  both  owners  and 
renters . 
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NOE  VALLEY 


Boundaries : 22nd  Street  to  Dolores  (Valencia)  Street  to  30th  Street  to 

Grandview  Street. 

Description  of  the  Neighborhood 

According  to  those  interviewed,  Noe  Valley  is  a diverse  neighborhood 
including  elderly  residents  who  have  lived  in  the  neighborhood  a long  time, 
families  with  children,  young  professional  couples  and  households  with  un- 
related individuals.  Interviewees  indicate  that  owners  comprise  slightly 
over  half  of  the  residents.  The  range  of  income  levels  is  also  large  with 
middle  and  high  incomes  predominating.  Noe  Valley  was  historically  a neigh- 
borhood of  families,  many  of  Irish  and  Italian  descent.  Many  of  these 
families  with  children  chose  to  move  when  busing  was  first  instituted  in  the 
San  Francisco  public  schools  in  the  early  1970 's. 

The  housing  stock  consists  primarily  of  single-family  homes  and  small 
one-to-four-unit  buildings.  There  is  also  a small  percentage  of  larger 
buildings  in  the  10- 12-unit  range.  The  3-story  height  limit  zoning  does  not 
permit  large  structures  in  Noe  Valley.  Housing  is  perceived  as  being  generally 
in  good  condition,  even  though  much  of  it  is  quite  old.  Respondents  reported 
a general  improvement  in  housing  condition  during  the  past 
five  years,  including  most  visibly,  exterior  painting  on  a large  number  of 
dwellings . 

Interviewees  agreed  that  the  peak  in  sales  activity  occurred  from  two  to 
eight  years  ago.  Sales  have  decreased  in  the  past  year,  reflecting  high 
interest  rates.  The  vacancy  rate  is  seen  as  very  low  (0-1%),  as  it  has  his- 
torically been  in  Noe  Valley. 

The  neighborhood  has  changed  in  the  last  2-5  years  as  it  has  become  a 
more  "desirable"  place  to  live.  One  mark  of  this  change  is  the  "renaissance" 
of  24th  Street,  which  now  has  many  boutiques,  gift  shops,  food  stores  and 
restaurants,  often  catering  to  business  from  outside  the  neighborhood.  Many 
of  the  old  neighborhood  service-type  businesses  can  no  longer  afford  the 
current  rents.  Tlie  area  also  has  good  transportation  (including  the  24th 
Street  BART  station),  warm  weather,  and  old  Victorian  buildings. 
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Displacement  Process 

Interviewees  perceived  the  extent  of  displacement  to  be  from  little  to 
moderate.  Renovation  of  rental  units  with  consequent  rent  increases,  and 
some  evictions,  is  seen  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  displacement  in 
Noe  Valley.  In  many  cases,  the  renovations  occur  when  ownership  changes. 

Rents  are  raised  to  cover  the  costs  of  a higher  market  price  and  any  renova- 
tions. Conversion  of  residential  units  to  commercial  use  causing  displacement 
has  also  been  a very  dramatic  issue,  particularly  on  24th  Street.  In  April 
1979,  in  fact,  neighborhood  groups  were  instrumental  in  the  rezoning  of  24th 
Street  to  prohibit  further  second  floor  conversions.  Other  reasons  for  dis- 
placement include  rent  increases  without  renovation  and  general  housing  market 
inflation. 

Households  displaced  from  Noe  Valley  were  reported  to  be  mostly  single 
people  and  households  without  children,  because  these  are  the  households  who 
rent.  Families  with  children  tend  to  be  owners  and  are  not  as  likely  to  be 
displaced.  The  exception  is  lower  income  renter  families,  many  of  whom  are 
Latinos.  This  latter  group  is  also  being  displaced  in  Noe  Valley. 

Income  levels  of  displacees  are  reported  to  be  low  to  moderate.  Many  are 
single-income  households  who  cannot  compete  with  the  rents  that  can  be  paid 
by  the  multiple-income  households  moving  in. 

According  to  interviewees,  displacees  are  unlikely  to  find  new  residences 
in  Noe  Valley.  Many  move  to  the  Inner  Mission,  Outer  Mission,  Potrero  Hill, 
Bernal  Heights,  or  Daly  City. 

People  moving  into  Noe  Valley  are  reported  to  be  singles,  couples,  and 
unrelated  households  without  children.  Many  gays  have  also  moved  into  the 
neighborhood.  These  inmovers  tend  to  be  white,  younger  professionals  with 
middle  to  high  incomes. 
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OUTER  MISSION 


Boundaries : Army  Street  to  the  County  Line;  San  Jose  Avenue  to  Route  101. 

Description  of  the  Neighborhood 

Tlie  Outer  Mission  neighborhood  is  mixed  in  its  social  and  economic  com- 
position. Respondents  perceive  the  elderly  and  families  with  children  as 
the  largest  group  of  residents.  Single  person  households  and  families  with- 
out children  represent  a smaller  proportion.  Respondents  reported  a mix  of 
income  levels,  including  many  lower  income  households,  such  as  the  elderly 
on  SSI  and  recipients  of  AFDC  payments.  There  are  also  many  retired  semi- 
professional  residents  who  own  their  homes  outright.  Respondents  perceive 
homeowners  as  representing  a strong  majority  of  residents. 

According  to  those  interviewed,  most  of  the  housing  stock  in  the  Outer 
Mission  is  single  family  dwellings.  Some  were  constructed  in  the  1920 's  and 
many  in  the  1940's  after  World  War  II.  Tliere  is  one  public  housing  multi- 
family project.  There  are  some  new  condominiums  with  eight  to  twelve  units, 
but  few  2 to  4-unit  structures.  Housing  condition  is  perceived  as  ranging 
from  fair  to  good. 

The  Outer  Mission  is  perceived  as  a relatively  stable  neighborhood. 

Many  of  the  old  Italians  who  moved  there  from  30  to  50  years  ago  are  still 
in  the  neighborhood.  Their  children  left  home  to  marry  and  are  still  living 
in  the  neighborhood  with  families  of  their  own.  The  influx  of  Latin/Hispanic 
families  with  children  and  Filipino  and  Asian  extended  families  is  a more 
recent  phenomenon. 

According  to  interviewees,  some  of  the  elderly  are  leaving  the  neighbor- 
hood voluntarily  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  children  and  the 
number  of  foreign  residents  in  the  neighborhood.  Other  elderly  residents  are 
moving  to  convalescent  homes.  As  they  die,  their  homes  are  sold  or  rented 
by  their  heirs. 

Commercial  activity  in  the  Outer  Mission  is  reported  as  stable  and 
healthy.  Safeway  is  currently  building  a new  store.  One  respondent  reported 
that  the  Outer  Mission’s  branch  of  Eureka  Federal  Savings  has  more  money  on 
deposit  than  any  other  branch  in  San  Francisco.  Very  little  change  has  oc- 
curred in  the  use  of  buildings  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  vacant  commercial 
buildings.  Many  of  the  merchants  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  for  30  years. 
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Displacement  Process 

IVhat  displacement  there  is  appears  to  be  the  result  of  rent  increases 
due  to  private  renovation.  Displacees  include  older  Italians  as  well  as 
low-income  Hispanics. 

Latin/Hispanic  families  with  children  and  Filipinos  are  two  inmover 
groups  according  to  the  interviewees.  The  Filipinos  apparently  form  larger 
expanded  households  in  order  to  purchase  a home.  Latino  and  Hispanic  house- 
holds generally  come  from  the  Inner  Mission. 
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OCEANVIEW  - MERCED  - INGLESIDE  (OMI) 


Boundaries : See  Figure  2,  OMI  NIA 

Description  of  the  Neighborhood 

Interviewees  claim  that  the  OMI  neighborhood  is  a stable  area  comprised 
mostly  of  families  with  children.  There  are  also  many  older  people  whose 
children  have  grown.  Two-thirds  of  the  residents  are  owners.  Income  levels 
vary  from  low  to  middle  income.  OMI  is  65-70%  black.  The  other  30-35%  of 
the  residents  are  either  White,  Latino,  or  Asian  (including  Chinese  and 
Filipino) . 

The  housing  stock  is  primarily  comprised  of  single-family  dwellings 
according  to  interviewees.  Approximately  20%  of  the  units  are  small  rentals 
and  there  are  very  few  larger  apartment  buildings.  There  are  also  45  units 
of  public  housing.  The  housing  stock  is  perceived  as  generally  sound,  although 
there  is  some  need  for  improvement. 

OMI  is  probably  characterized  more  by  its  stability  than  by  its  changes. 
The  major  change  in  the  neighborhood  occurred  in  the  50 's  when  restrictive 
covenants  were  removed  and  the  area  opened  to  minorities.  Since  that  time, 

OMI  has  become  a primarily  black,  family  neighborhood. 

Property  sales  have  been  fairly  steady  in  the  neighborhood  for  some  time, 
although  the  past  year  has  seen  a decrease  in  sales  due  to  high  interest 
rates.  Interviewees  reported  little  speculation,  although  some  older  resi- 
dents are  selling  their  residences  due  to  significant  market  value  increases. 

One  major  new  development.  Dorado  Terrace,  is  currently  under  construc- 
tion on  Ocean  Avenue.  It  will  contain  150  housing  units,  including  single- 
family, duplexes,  and  six-unit  apartment  buildings. 

The  commercial  area  of  Ocean  Avenue  has  seen  a few  changes,  but  not  the 
type  of  dramatic  revitalization  or  "renaissance"  visible  in  other  parts  of 
the  City. 

Displacement  Process 

Interviewees  generally  agreed  that  there  is  little  or  no  displacement 
in  the  OMI  neighborhood.  The  high  level  of  homeownership  has  protected 
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residents  to  a great  extent.  Rents  have  apparently  increased  slowly,  thereby 
minimizing  the  impact  on  tenants.  IVhat  minimal  displacement  exists,  however, 
in  OMI  is  probably  due  to  unaffordable  rent  increases.  There  is  a lot  of 
renovation  in  the  neighborhood,  but  it  occurs  almost  exclusively  in  owner- 
occupied  single-family  homes.  There  are  virtually  no  condominium  conversions 
and  few  changes  of  ownership  in  homes  from  rental  to  owner-occupied,  or  vice 
versa.  Outmovers  are  reported  to  be  primarily  those  who  chose  to  move,  par- 
ticularly older  people  whose  children  have  grown. 


APPENDIX  B 
Interviewees 


North  of  Market 

Richard  Livingston,  North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition 

Ann  Dewsbury,  formerly  of  North  of  Market  Senior  Service  Center 

Russ  Flynn,  TRI  Realtors,  member  of  North  of  Market  RAP  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  and  property  owner 

Art  Zemel,  Chair,  North  of  Market  RAP  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  and 
property  owner 

Western  Addition 

Ben  Stewart,  Western  Addition  Planning  Area  Committee 
Dave  Dankar,  Cal  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Informal  discussions  with  SF  Planning  Department  and  neighborhood  residents 
Inner  Mission 

A1  Bowice,  Housing  Development  and  Neighborhood  Preservation  Corps. 

John  Bourne,  Mission  Housing  Development  Corporation 
Klaus  Wirsing,  Klaus  Wirsing  Realty 

Potrero  Hill 

Jim  Queen,  Director,  Potrero  Hill  Community  Development  Corporation 

Enola  Maxwell,  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House 

Ray  Cecerone,  Ray  Cecerone  Realty 

Allison  Brenna,  Potrero  Hill  Tenants  Association 

Noe  Valley 

Margy  Ortiz,  Noe  Valley  Neighbors  for  Action 

Larry  Opperstein,  owner  of  Books  Plus,  Noe  Valley  Merchants  Association 
Harry  Aleo,  Twin  Peaks  Realty,  Noe  Valley  Business  and  Professional  Association 
Jacques  Bertrand,  Friends  of  Noe  Valley 

Outer  Mission 

Josephine  Rivera,  panelist  on  Community  Board 
Rose  Sarao,  Communities  of  the  Outer  Mission  (COMO) 

Art  Tapia,  Board  of  Mission  YMCA 
Arlene  Toschi,  Toschi  Realty 


Interviewees  (continued) 


OMI 

Landers  Roy,  Director,  Housing  Conservation  Institute 
Anita  Lane,  20  year  Ingleside  resident 
Margaret  Dorn,  OMI  Community  Association 

Roy  Jackson,  Jackson  Realty,  OMI  Community  Association  board  member 


